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The Artist at the Essence Awards, 
held at the Theatre at Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 





Kind thanks for input to this 
issue and general support go 
to Alex Hahn, Alan Freed, 
prince.org, and the whole 
Prince/Artist community and 
our readers. 


Life Is Cruel Enough Without Cruel Words 


The Story Behind “4 The Tears In Your Eyes,” 
"Old Friends:4:Sale,” Amel steel ope — ——— — emen 


| Like What You're Doing 


An Exclusive Interview With Owen Husney - Part ll ................................ 7 


Baby, You're A Trip 
The Story: ORI SOMES eseese sirrien 


Time Upon A Once 
TINEVATtISH— A Master Of ATUSIOTDI eere rrr 


Hi again! 

Hopefully you've all heard or read about the lawsuit against UPTOWN being dropped. In late July, we entered into a settle- 
ment agreement with The Artist. As part of the agreement, we will no longer publish bootleg discographies or write about 
bootleg records (which we stopped doing in 1996 anyway). However, the agreement allows us to continue to freely comment 
on the Artist's unreleased music and to discuss bootlegged songs and concerts. The bottom line of the settlement agreement is 
that UPTOWN will continue essentially unchanged, and that The Artist's organisation will have no editorial control over the 
magazine. This issue includes the final article about the lawsuit, Freedom Agrees With Us All, which summarises the terms of the 
settlement and examines some of the behind-the-scenes factors we at UPTOWN went through as this matter was working its 
way through the court system. 

Needless to say, we feel a great sense of relief that we can put this troublesome period behind us and move forward with 
our plans for the magazine and the DAYS OF WILD book. We're excited that we can continue as before and that we can print 
whatever we like without fear of legal reprisal! We would like to thank all our readers and each and every one of you who have 
supported us during the past months when we've had The Artist's lawsuit threat hanging over us like a dark cloud. Around 500 
fans and readers wrote to us with words of support and sympathy. Your words were read by us and meant a great deal. We 
highly appreciate your concern and your tremendous support has made us determined to keep going for many more years. 

This issue of UPTOWN contains an article called Baby, You're A Trip which takes a closer look at the career of Jill Jones and 
her acclaimed self-titled album from 1987. Life Is Cruel Enough Without Cruel Words discusses how media criticism in 1985 in- 
spired “4 The Tears In Your Eyes,” “Old Friends 4 Sale," and “Hello.” This is the first in a new series of articles which will examine 
"the story behind" different songs. Time Upon A Once studies The Artist's instinct for storytelling. The issue also includes part two 
of the in-depth interview with Owen Husney, I Like What You're Doing (part one was included in UPTOWN #38). Unfortunately, we 
have not yet been able to assemble all the results from the poll (Everybody Needs A Thrill, UPTOWN $36), so this will have to wait 
until the next issue. We have received so many entries that we have had to get outside help to count votes and compile results. 
We are sorry for this delay. 

DAYS OF WILD - A DOCUMENTARY OF PRINCE/THE ARTIST will be published in February 2000. Although initially planned for 
the summer of 1999, the book had to be postponed when the lawsuit against us was filed in late February of this year. Work was 
already underway on the book, but defending the lawsuit required too much of our time and energy for us to be able to com- 
plete the book in time. It is not until now, with the lawsuit matter being resolved that we are able to fully concentrate on the 
book project. 

As a bonus for those of you who have already ordered DAYS OF WILD (and many have!), we have either (A) sent a free copy 
of this issue (for those who aren't currently subscribing) or (B) extended the subscription with one issue. We feel it's the least we 
can do for those who have sent off money and waited patiently for the book to arrive. This applies to those of you who had 
ordered the book no later than August 10th 1999, when we went public with this information on the Internet. 

The new release date enables us to set up further interviews and follow up on those already conducted for the book. We 
have already interviewed several musicians, engineers, and other associates who have worked with Prince/The Artist in the 90's, 
providing new information and insight on some of his more recent work. The new release date also ensures that Per Nilsen will 
be fully involved in the book as he has just finished his work on DanceMusicSexRomance, which will finally be released in late 
September. His participation is particularly important since DAYS OF WILD is essentially based on his acclaimed A DOCUMENTARY, 
published in 1990 and 1993 by Omnibus Press. Another benefit of the new release date is that we will now be able to cover the 
entire career of Prince/The Artist until the end of (rather aptly) 1999! 

The only change in the contents of the book from previous plans will be the elimination of the three bootleg discographies 
intended to be part of the accompanying CD-ROM. To make up for the absence of the bootleg discographies, the DAYS OF WILD 
CD-ROM will include the first five years of UPTOWN, #1 to #25 (with the exception of the three bootleg discographies, #4, #15, 
and #25). We had previously planned to include the first four years. This means that the CD-ROM will contain 22 issues of 
UPTOWN. Needless to say, if you've missed issues in the past, this is your chance to complete your collection of UPTOWN maga- 
zines. 

We have decided to make some changes in the release schedule of UPTOWN in 2000 to clear the table for work on DAYS OF 
WILD. The next issue, 440, which closes our eighth year, will be out on November 30th according to plan. However, instead of 
publishing #41 on January 31st 2000, we will put it out on March 31st, thus giving us time to wrap up work on DAYS OF WILD in 
December 1999 and January 2000. Issue #42 will also be moved two months, to May 31st (instead of March 31st). And instead of 
the usual summer break, we will publish #43 on July 31st. Then we're back on schedule, with issue #44 on September 30th. By 
the way, we're closing in on Controversy's record-breaking 43 issues, With your help, we will soon become the longest-surviving 
Prince/Artist magazine of all time! 
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THE INDEPENDENT, UNOFFICIAL AND UNCENSORED MAGAZINE EXPLORING THE ARTIST FORMERLY KNOWN AS PRINCE 


The Vault - Old Friends 4 Sale... 


Warner Bros. released an album of previously 
unreleased Prince/Artist songs on August 24th: The 
Vault — Old Friends 4 Sale. The album is attributed to 
"Prince" and not the symbol, despite the fact that it 
does contain material recorded after the name change. 
The record includes 10 songs, supposedly recorded be- 
tween January 23rd 1985 and 
June 18th 1994, This is the al- 
bum that The Artist presented to 
Warner Bros. along with Chaos 
And Disorder in April 1996 as part 
of the agreement that ended his 
association with the label. Re- 
corded in Paris, Tokyo, Los Ange- 
les, and Paisley Park studios, the 
album features performances by 
Sheila E., Michael Bland, Sonny Thompson, Tommy 
Barbarella, Morris Hayes, Kirk Johnson, and Levi Seacer, 
Jr. The song "Extraordinary" was sent to radio stations 
the second week of August, but it will not be released 
as a commercial single. 

The complete track listing is the following: "The Rest 
of My Life" / "It's About That Walk" / "She Spoke 2 Me" / 
"5 Women" / "When The Lights Go Down" / "My Little 
Pill" / "There Is Lonely" / "Old Friends 4 Sale" / "Sarah" / 
"Extraordinary." 

Three of the tracks are from the abandoned I'll Do 
Anything soundtrack from 1992: "The Rest Of My Life," 
"My Little Pill," and “There Is Lonely." “S Women" was 
released by Joe Cocker in 1992. "She Spoke 2 Me" is in- 
cluded in an "extended remix," which is essentially a 
longer (full-length) version of the track that was previ- 
ously available on the soundtrack to the 1996 Spike Lee 
film Girl 6. The track was recorded during sessions for 
the symbol album, in late 1991. "Old Friends 4 Sale" was 
originally recorded in April 1985, but The Vault features 
the revamped 1991 version with partially new lyrics. 
"Extraordinary" was taped after the Diamonds And 
Pearls tour in 1992 (copyrighted in October 1992). At 
least two of the tracks are "symbol" recordings (i.e. re- 
corded after the name change) rather than "Prince" 
songs. "It's About That Walk" was recorded in Septem- 
ber 1993 on the Act II tour, after the second Paris show. 
"Sarah" is from February 1996, from one of the last ses- 
sions with The NPG line-up featuring Sonny Thompson, 
Tommy Barbarella, and Michael Bland. We currently 
have no recording information for "When The Lights Go 
Down," but it is obviously a mid-90's track. 

The album was released as we went to press, but 
you can expect an in-depth album review and a discus- 
sion of the individual tracks in the next issue of 
UPTOWN. 





Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic... 

It was announced on August 25th in a press release 
from NPG Records and Arista Records that The Artist's new 
album, Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic, will be released in early 
November. The album will be licensed from NPG Records 
to Arista in the US and to BMG in rest of the world. The 
first single release will be "The Greatest Romance Ever 
Sold," planned for late September. Guests on the album 
include Chuck D, Sheryl Crow, Ani DiFranco, Gwen Stefani 
of No Doubt, and former James Brown sax player Maceo 
Parker. The Artist has hinted that the producer would be 
someone with whom he had worked a "great deal" back 
in the 1980's; it turns out that the producer of the album 
is "Prince" (!). The complete track listing is not known at 
the time of writing, despite much speculation in the 
Prince/Artist community. 

The Artist's attorney, L. Londell McMillan, told the 
Los Angeles Times on August 8th that the deal for the 
new album is for one record only and will be a "straight- 
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forward licensing arrangement for manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and promotion from the company, while The 
Artist will be free to negotiate with other companies for 
future releases, and will also be able to continue releas- 
ing music through his own NPG label.” McMillan lik- 
ened the arrangement to that of a major film star, “If 
Sylvester Stallone wants to make a small, indie film, he's 
free to do that, and if he wants to make a major 
studio blockbuster, he can do that too, without 
having to sign for several films.” 

In the August 25th press release, Arista 
founder Clive Davis said that The Artist was the 
artist with whom he would “most like to have a 
professional relationship.” He said that the new 
album is “as electrifying as anything he has ever 
done before." The Artist commented, "I believe 
| had to get out of the recording industry for a 
while so that | could reclaim my artistry and become 
empowered by it again. The problems | had with so- 
called majors were regarding ownership and long-term 
contracts. Both of these problems are non-existent in 
my agreement with Arista. Things seem to work best 
when all parties agree, and we do!" 

Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic was first announced on 
the Love 4 One Another website on April 12th 1999 
(http://www.love4oneanother.com]. A week later, it 
was mentioned on the site that The Artist had 10 tracks 
in the can thus far. On May 14th, the songs were de- 
scribed as being mostly "upbeat, major-key" with 
"Prince flavour sprinkled throughout." The album was 
fully tracked and sequenced by May 20th, according to 
a Love 4 One Another posting, with post-production 
and mixing remaining. A possible September release 
was initially mentioned by The Artist himself in an infor- 
mal chat after a Paisley Park performance. He has also 
said that the first single off the album will be picked by 
the record company. 





Roadhouse Garden cancelled?... 

A fan sent an e-mail to Wendy and Lisa, inquiring 
about the Roadhouse Garden album: "| was just won- 
dering if you have something to do with the cancella- 
tion of Roadhouse Garden. | was really looking forward 
to it, as | am a big fan of your collaborations with 
Prince. He was asked on his website what happened to 
the project and he replied, ‘ask Wendy and Lisa.’ So, | 
am. Hope you can help.” He received the following re- 
ply by Wendy and Lisa on their website: “We wish we 
had that much influence on what Prince does! But the 
answer is *no*... We had nothing to do with its cancel- 
lation. Actually, we had nothing to do with any sort of 
speculation of its ‘impending’ release either. It seems it 
was an interesting idea devised by the folks over at 


o Paisley Park.” 





Interviews... 

Three interviews with The Artist have appeared since 
the previous issue of UPTOWN was released. The Enter- 
tainment Weekly published an interview on May 28th. It 
contained little of interest. The Artist said that his fa- 
ther, who was influenced by Duke Ellington and 
Thelonius Monk, influenced his piano playing. He said 
that the impact of Purple Rain was “more detrimental 
than good," because he felt people's perception of him 
changed after that, "It pigeonholed me." 

A considerably more in-depth interview appeared in 
The Paper on June 7th. The interview was the cover sto- 
ry in the 15th anniversary issue of the New York-based 
arts and entertainment magazine. The interview was 
conducted in New York, most likely when The Artist 
was in town in April for interviews with USA Today, AP, 
and Reuters. He talked a bit about Rave Un2 The Joy 
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THE STORY BEHIND “4 THE TEARS IN YOUR EYES,” “OLD FRIENDS 4 SALE,” AND “HELLO” 
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AKING A FEW DAYS OFF FROM THE Purple Rain TOUR, Prince appeared at 
the American Music Awards at the Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles on 
January 28th 1985. He captured three awards, Favourite Album, Purple 
Rain, in both the pop-rock and black music categories, and Favourite Single, "When 
Doves Cry." Prince and The Revolution performed "Purple Rain" at the ceremo- 
ny. One of the awards was presented to Prince by then new pop star Madonna, 
who was enjoying tremendous success with her Like A Virgin album, which by then 
had sold nearly 3 million copies since its November 1984 release. 

After the American Music Awards ceremony, a group of 45 American artists, 
including many of the biggest stars in the music world at the time, such as Bruce 
Springsteen, Stevie Wonder, Bob Dylan, Michael Jackson, Tina Turner, Huey 
Lewis, Lionel Richie, and Diana Ross, went to the A&M studio to record “We Are 
The World,” a song written by Michael Jackson and Lionel Richie to benefit fam- 
ine relief in Ethiopia. The project was directly inspired by Bob Geldof (a member 
of The Boomtown Rats), who had organised a group of British artists, known as 
Band-Aid, in late 1984. They recorded “Do They Know It’s Christmas?” which 
became the biggest-selling single ever in Britain and raised a large amount of mon- 
ey for famine relief. The American counterpart, USA For Africa, was led by veteran 
performer Harry Belafonte. He contacted Quincy Jones to produce the record and 
his personal manager, Ken Kragen, to help him enlist artists. Jones asked Michael 
Jackson to participate and Lionel Richie, one of Kragen’s clients, got Stevie Won- 
der involved, and the project grew from there. “We Are The World" was released 
as a single on March 7th 1985 and sold an estimated 3 million copies. 


Trespassing 

Prince was invited and was scheduled to stand next to Michael Jackson in the 
recording studio. The recording session took all night, but Prince never showed up. 
Instead of attending the session, he and some friends, including Jill Jones, had gone 
to Carlos ‘n’ Charlie, a Mexican restaurant on Sunset Boulevard. Upon leaving the 
club, at about 2 a.m., some photographers became overly zealous and tried to force 
their way into Prince’s car. Two of Prince's bodyguards tried to protect Prince by 
main force. One of the bodyguards was subsequently arrested for battery, and the 
other was charged with strong-arm robbery. Susan Rogers elaborates, “Prince got 
in the limo first. Jill got in second, and then a photographer got in the limo. Got 
into the back of the car with them! Prince and Jill were shocked. One of Prince's 
bodyguards reached in and pulled the guy out. He was trespassing. When he was 
pulled out, he banged his head in the car and dropped his camera.” 

At six the next morning, Fargnoli called the A&M studio to ask if Prince 
could come in and lay down a guitar part, Producer Quincy Jones told him it was 
not necessary, but it was decided that Prince would contribute a song to the We Are 
The World album that was in the works. 

Prince was widely criticised for his absence from the USA For Africa session 
and the incident with his bodyguards. “Prince can only sing what he feels,” Wendy 
said in Prince's defence. "That's why I couldn't imagine him being on the USA For 
Africa record. I couldn't imagine him singing someone else's lyrics.” Prince himself 
explained that he felt "strongest in a situation where I’m surrounded by people I 
know. I would probably have clammed up with so many great people in the room." 
“Prince was being portrayed in the papers as someone who was mean and didn't 
want to give to the starving, and had his bodyguards beating people up," says Roy 
Bennett, "The criticism did hurt. He wanted to do his own thing. He didn't want 
to get lost amongst the crowd with everybody else, singing a Michael Jackson line 
in a Lionel Richie song. He wasn't snubbing the idea, but I think he felt he could 
give something better." 


"4 The Tears In Your Eyes" 

A few days later, the Purple Rain tour reached New Orleans for a concert at the 
huge Louisiana Superdome, the largest indoor stadium in the US. The concert was 
attended by around 70,000 people. On February 2nd 1985, the day after the 
Superdome concert, using a mobile recording unit, Prince recorded his contribu- 
tion to the USA For Africa album, “4 The Tears In Your Eyes." 

"That was a remarkable day," says Susan Rogers, who engineered the record- 
ing session for “4 The Tears In Your Eyes." "It was my day off, but Prince told me 
that I had to work in the mobile truck and he asked me if I could get the Superdome 
venue people to open the place up because he had to record this song. It was funny 
going from the night before, with 70,000 people, and the next day it was virtually 
empty. Prince asked a crew member from the truck to open the truck for us and 
then leave us alone so that we could record the song. | remember we hadn't eaten 
all day and at five or six in the evening, he asked if 1 could find him something to 
eat, We were in the Superdome, I couldn't just go outside and get him a hamburg- 
er, | went upstairs and there were some people cleaning. I told them Prince was 


downstairs in the truck recording a song and that he was hungry. They gave me 





some salami and cheese, some pickles, some potato chips, sc 
of warm Coca Cola. That's all there was. So I took that and 
he was grateful for it, ‘Oh, thanks. I was so hungry.’ He was 
on, when I read abour the USA For Africa session and | 
$15,000 worth of food during the session at A&M, | thou 
and I on our day off, and we hadn't had a day off for a long 
by ourselves and he ate this horrible salami and cheese and c 
warm coke. He put in his time for the cause in a very n 
although no one was there to see it.” 

“4 The Tears In Your Eyes” is about Jesus and his sacri 
mankind. Much like the song “God,” the song deals with rel 
forward manner. And just as “God” was forthright but not^ 
“4 The Tears In Your Eyes" a fairly surface level examinatioi 
of how Jesus worked miracles, preached of love and harmc 
for the sake of mankind. He describes Jesus as one “who c 
with one touch of his hand.” However, when Jesus was t 
change the stones into bread to relieve his hunger after fasti 
forty days, Jesus refused to do so. Prince also says how Chr 
and the dumb understand.” Unfortunately, Prince is again 
there are accounts in the Bible of how Jesus cast out “dumt 
people so that they could speak and hear. By stating that Je: 
stand,” Prince is ascribing to “dumb” the meaning of 
“unintelligent” or even “stupid,” and he is further stating 
them their full mental faculties. However, the word "duml 
in the Bible with the meaning given to it by Prince. 

The song starts on an intimate note, with Prince sit 
guitar part, before drums and a synth enter. The track ts 
electronic drums rather than acoustic drums or a drum m: 
of the lyrics is enhanced by Lisa’s and Wendy's solemn back 
ually take over the singing from Prince. Perhaps not one c 
plished compositions, the song nonetheless has a subdued 
fectly with the humanitarian tone of the We Are The Worl: 

Released April 12th 1985, We Are The World quickly 
Billboard chart. In fact, it was Prince's Around The World 
We Are The World from the top spot on the chart, on June 1 
the album generated around $50 million from combined 
and related merchandise. The money was distributed primi 
Sudan, but aid was also given to other drought-stricken co 

Right after the Purple Rain tour, Prince recorded a vi 
Your Eyes” at S.L. R. in Los Angeles. The “4 The Tears In Y 
an “unplugged” live recording of the song with Lisa and W 
piano and guitar, respectively. “He didn’t want to use pla 
sion of the song,” says Susan Rogers. “He needed to get rea 
song with proper emotion. There were a few crew men 
hated but he had to have them there because it was a videc 
dark corner by himself to just sort of meditate on it, before 
it. | think this version is beautiful.” Prince's video of “4 1 
was broadcast for the first time during the Live Aid benefi 
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Interviews 

On May 7th, a month after the conclusion of the Purple Rain tour, the Na- 
tional Enquirer, America’s premier gossip publication, published a vastly exaggerat- 
ed interview with Prince’s former bodyguard and friend, Chick Huntsberry, that 
sustained the critical backlash against Prince. Huntsberry had left Prince’s employ 
towards the end of the Purple Rain tour. He had developed a cocaine habit and was 
so desperate for cash that he sold the story of his life with Prince to the National 
Enquirer. “We just had a lictle falling-out,” Huntsberry later explained. “I was on 
drugs, bad, but Prince never touched them. He was clean. I couldn’t take the 
pressure. If I wouldn't have been on drugs, I would never have left him. I really had 
a love for Prince. Not queer or anything, but a son love. It really hurt me when we 
split up. I started thinking things that were probably not happening. I started 
thinking he was doing me wrong, which he wasn’t. Prince begged me to come 
back. He called me from New York and said he needed me. I wanted to go back 
and help him so bad, but because of drugs I didn’t. As long as I was doing them, I 
couldn’t even think.” Huntsberry would later escape his drug addiction and he 
became a preacher, devoting his life to God. Despite everything that came to divide 
them, he remained on good terms with Prince until his death of heart failure at age 
49 in 1990. Shortly after, Prince staged a benefit concert for Huntsberry’s family, 
his wife and six children, at the Rupert’s nightclub in Minneapolis. 

The National Enquirer article, entitled “The Real Prince — He’s Trapped in a 
Bizarre Secret World of Terror,” portrayed Prince as a lonely, isolated figure, trapped 
by his own fame. According to the piece, he was an insomniac workaholic, believ- 
ing himself to be a “new” Mozart. The article prompted Prince’s management to 
offer a response. “The whole thing was absurd,” said Steve Fargnoli. “It’s about as 
accurate and as consistent with the facts as the rest of the articles in that paper. 
They do tend to exaggerate things, don’t they?” However, the National Enquirer 
staff reporter Sam Rubin, who co-wrote the article, defended its accuracy, saying 
that he spoke to Huntsberry twice in person. He admitted that they had paid 
Huntsberry around $3,000 for his story. 

On the surface, Prince took Huntsberry’s “revelations” in good spirit. “I think 
they just took everything he said and blew it up. They’re just doing their thing. 
Right on for them.” In truth, he was deeply hurt by Huntsberry’s exposé and felt 
compelled to talk to the press to answer many of the criticisms and lies which were 
circulating. A few days later, he gave the go-ahead to an interview with Neal Karlen 
of Rolling Stone. Karlen interviewed Prince over two days in May in Minneapolis. 
It was Prince’s first press interview in three years. 

Titled “Prince Talks,” the Rolling Stone interview was published on September 
12th 1985. “There have been a lot of things said about me, and a lot of them are 
wrong. There have been a lot of contradictions. I don’t mind criticism, I just don’t 
like lies,” Prince explained. “I feel I've been very honest in my work and my life, 
and it’s hard to tolerate people telling so many barefaced lies.” He refuted many of 
the allegations made by Huntsberry; he did not have a candle-lit room full of 
Marilyn Monroe photographs; there was only one security guard outside his house; 
and his life was not a hermit’s existence. He rejected most critical readings of his 
music and spoke a little about his belief in God. 

Prince gave another interview to MTV later in the year, when he was in France 
filming Under The Cherry Moon. MTV broadcast the interview on November 15th 
as MTV Presents Prince. They had submitted a list of questions that Steve Fargnoli 
asked Prince. The entire interview lasted about 25 minutes, of which MTV broad- 
cast 18 minutes. Much like the Rolling Stone conversation earlier in the year, the 
purpose seemed to be to counter some of the criticism Prince was receiving from 
the press. He said that he did not live in a “prison” and claimed that he had not 
built any walls around himself. He emphatically denied that he was selling out to a 
white rock audience and he tried to explain why he did not participate in the USA 
For Africa session. Still, despite Prince’s reassurance that he was “just like anyone 
else,” he came off as a reticent, somewhat estranged figure. 


“Old Friends 4 Sale” 


Prince began work on Parade on April 17th 1985 at Sunset Sound in Los Ange- 
les, a mere 10 days after the completion of the Purple Rain tour (and a few days 
prior to the release of Around The World In A Day). On the fourth day of Parade 
sessions, he recorded “Old Friends 4 Sale,” a song which addressed several of the 
controversies surrounding him at the time. “That song was very personal,” observes 
Peggy McCreary, who remembers it as a “a very sombre and sad day in the studio." 
It is worth noting that the song was recorded before the National Enquirer news 
had hit the street, but Prince was probably aware that Chick Huntsberry had sold 
his story to the publication when he cut "Old Friends 4 Sale." The song was in- 
cluded on the first configuration of the Parade album, along with *Others Here 
With Us” and “All My Dreams,” which also were replaced at a later stage. Howev- 
er, "Old Friends 4 Sale" can be heard in Under The Cherry Moon. 
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The slow, bluesy *Old Friends 4 Sale" must rate as one of Prince's most auto- 
biographical songs. It mentions Steve Fargnoli and has references to the hiring of 
Wendy to replace Dez Dickerson, Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis of The Time miss- 
ing the flight back to a concert on the 7999 “Triple Threat" tour, and Chick 
Huntsberry supporting a cocaine habit by revealing intimate details. The song was 
considered too personal for inclusion on Parade. Prince re-recorded the song in 
1991 with less private lyrics and this is the version that was released on The Vault — 
Old Friends 4 Sale. 

A sombre mood is established from the outset of “Old Friends 4 Sale,” with an 
eerie, slightly discordant synth theme that opens the song. A piano is the main 
accompaniment for Prince's emotional vocal interpretation of the lyrics. The synth 
theme returns at the end, now doubling as a chorus, followed by a closing passage 
that provides a sense of release after tension has built through the repeated verses. 


"Hello" 


Prince's Sunset Sound recording sessions continued with few interruptions 
until early June 1985, but the focus now was not so much on Parade. Instead, 
Prince worked with Jill Jones on a few songs for an album with her that had long 
been in the planning. He also helped out to some extent on the Mazarati album. 
On May 24th, he recorded a song called “Hello,” which he decided to rush-re- 
lease as the B-side of his next single, “Pop Life," on July roth. The straightfor- 
wardly autobiographical song addressed some of the National Enquirer and other 
rumouts. 

“Hello” was recorded with Prince playing all instruments and Jill Jones pro- 
viding backing vocals. Peggy McCreary and Susan Rogers engineered the session. 
“I think once he wrote the song and recorded it, he put the whole thing behind 
him,” says Rogers. “He could have gotten on his high horse and written a whole 
album around it: ‘I was misunderstood.’ But he didn’t. He knew how these things 
work and I think he was very happy to get the song out of his system. I got the 
feeling that he didn’t really want to interrupt his major work. He just wanted to get 
it out of him.” 

Prince relates in “Hello” how a photographer tried to get into his car after 
leaving a restaurant while he and a female friend were inside. The photographer's 
insensitivity is expressed by the line “no introduction, how have you been, just up 
yours, smile, that’s right, you’re a star.” Prince refers to those who protected him at 
the time not as his bodyguards but as his friends. Unfortunately, he ends up sound- 
ing somewhat defensive when he says, "We're against hungry children, our record 
stands tall. There’s just as much hunger here at home.” The song also describes 
how Prince had arranged in advance to submit a song in lieu of participating in the 
USA For Africa session. In actuality, he was not asked to contribute a song to the 
album until after failing to attend the recording session, so it seems as if Prince is 
engaging in some revisionist history. 

An extended version of “Hello” includes a spoken portion at the end in which 
Prince sums up his complaints against the press. He voices his frustration at those 
who do not want to treat him with any fairness and who do not want to “play by 
the rules.” He says quite simply that he is his own unique person, and he goes on to 
tell those who would judge him by their own standards that “I am not you.” The 
whole song is summed up by Prince’s comments that life is “cruel enough without 
cruel words,” and with Prince telling the irresponsible members of the press that 
for them words are merely “weapons and tools of destruction, and time for you is 
boring if you’re not pulling something down.” Prince injects a bit of humour by 
referring to his high-heeled shoes (a favourite tabloid target) as being so high that 
the reporters would probably “fall off and die” if they were to wear them. 

On a strictly musical level, “Hello” is hardly one of Prince’s most original or 
distinguished releases, giving the impression of being written and recorded very 
quickly. The song basically consists of two interwoven synth lines that are inter- 
rupted by the descending title phrase sung by Jill. Prince’s live drumming and 
Jill’s backing vocals add to the spontaneous feel of the song, but it is obvious 
that Prince did not spend too much time on the music, focusing instead on the 
lyrics. 

Although Prince had seemingly achieved his goals of reaching a wide audience, 
success was accompanied by an almost absurd hysteria and intense interest in his 
person. With fans and media scrutinising his every move, it was obvious that the 
new-found fame brought somewhat mixed blessings. The negative publicity gener- 
ated by his absence from the USA For Africa session and the incident with the 
bodyguards had a considerable impact on his subsequent career as it to some degree 
changed public perception of him. “The media is vicious,” Roy Bennett concludes. 
“With very few exceptions, if you're on top and you're somewhat eccentric, they’ re 
going to gun for you.” 


By PER NILSEN with help from DAVID J. MAGDZIARZ. 
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In 1976, Owen Husney became Prince's first 
manager after hearing the demo tape he had 
recorded at Chris Moon's studio. Husney had 
experience in pop music that went back 15 years, 
starting when he was in a pop group himself. He 
financed the recording of a new demo tape, leading 
to Prince's deal with Warner Bros., which was said to 
be the biggest recording contract up to that time 
for a solo artist with the exception 

of Johnny Winter. 

The first part of our interview with Husney was 
published in Uptown #38. In this second part, he 
elaborates on the recording of For You and 
discusses why they went their separate ways 


in late 1978. 





Far You promotional item. 


Recording For You 

Haw did Tommy Vicari become the executive producer of For 
You? Was he your choice or Warner Bros.'? 

We went through a bunch of name searches and Tommy 
Vicari came up as executive producer on the album. Tommy had 
made a bunch of gold records in the seventies and he had a bunch 
of gold ones on his wall. He was there in an overseeing capacity; 
Prince was named as the producer. 

Why did Warners want an executive producer for the album? 
Wasn't it written explicitly into the contract that Prince would be 
his own producer? 

No, it was never written explicitly in the contract that Prince 
would be his own producer. Like I said before, they gave him the 
okay to be the producer, but they wanted someone who had made 
records before in the studio with him as a guide. So that’s how that 
came about. 

Sound 80 in Minneapolis was supposed to play host to the pro- 
duction of the album. Why didn't it happen? 

Because they were so excited to get the Warner Bros. deal that 
they put in a brand-new board, like two days before they were 
supposed to start our sessions, Whenever you put in a brand new 
board, especially of that magnitude, there's always a problem that 
happens for at least two months later. It shouldn't have been donc. 
So when we flew in Vicari here, he started working on the board 
and it was just completely fucked up. If you pressed a button here, 
toast would come out of the toaster. It was just not happening, so 
to make a long story short, Tommy came to me and said, "I can't 
handle this." And I said, "Tommy, I don't wanna go to L.A. be- 
cause I don't want Prince in that environment. It's too fucked up 
at this point." So, we compromised and went to the Record Plant 
in Sausalito. 

Why did you feel it was so important not to record in L.A.? 

I didn't want him to be exposed to all of the bullshit in L.A. 
He was too young, and he needed to make his record. We stayed a 
little isolated so he could just concentrate on it. 

How did you all get along, living together in the rented hause? 

It was great. | mean, there was no problem. Prince was record- 
ing his album, and I had lucked out and found a three-level, red- 
wood home overlooking the San Francisco Bay in Corte Madera. 
It was a really cool house and it was built close to Sausalito where 
the Record Plant was, and the basic decision was to keep him fo- 


cused on what he was doing. 
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Warner Bros. promotional flyer 
for For You. 


Didn't André Cymone and David Rivkin spend some time with 
you in Sausalito? 

André came as the friend and the houseguest. I think he 
thought he was going to do more recording than he did. I think he 
was just upset that he didn’t. He got left out, because Prince want- 
ed to make the whole album himself. David was flown in at a 
certain point to handle vocals. 

So André didn’t have anything to do with the first album? 

Not too much. He was there pretty much for moral support. 

It has been assumed that Patrice Rushen was also involved, 
helping Prince with programming of synths or something. What 
can you tell us about that? Didn't Prince have a serious crush on 
her at the time? 

I think he did, but I don't know how much came of it. I really 
don't. I know she helped him program synthesizers and do that. 

Do you think Prince felt the pressures of the huge deal and for 
being responsible for so much on his own? Did it show? 

No. I think he just wanted to make his album. I don't think 
he was intimidated by the record company. 1 remember Lenny 
Waronker flying up from Los Angeles to hear him mid-session, 
and he was playing, I think, "So Blue," onc of the songs off the 
first album, and he didn't have a bass on there at the time. Here's 
now the President of Warner Bros. coming in, and l'm the manag- 
er, and they came in the studio to listen to him, and Lenny said, 


"In Prince's mind you're judged by what you do for him rather than the 


person that you are." 


“God, that’s really good, but you know you might want to put a 
bottom-end on that.” And Prince said, "Thac's it! Get out of the 
studio" And he kicked them all out of the studio, and I went, 
"Holy shit!” So, I don't think he was overwhelmed at all by it. 1 
just think he wanted them to go away so he could make his album. 

Prince's relationship with Vicari has been described as trou- 
blesome. What's your opinion? Do you think they were getting on 
each others' nerves towards the end, after working so close togeth- 
er for so long? 

Vicari felt this real mentorship with Prince. He was going to 
be like the father teaching him the studio. Prince, no more than a 
week or two weeks into it the sessions, had absorbed everything 
out of Tommy Vicari's brain. He already "knew" Tommy. Prince 
already wanted him out by that time. Tommy was heartbroken, 
because he had just been treated like shit. 

Was anything written in the studio? Did you, David Rivkin, 
Tommy Vicari, or anybody else, influence the choice of songs to go 
on the album? 

No, I think he pretty much knew. No, I think we all talked 
about it, but in the end it was his decision. I think the problem 
with the first album is that it was too well-structured. | remember 
David Rivkin having conversations with Prince saying, "You know, 
your vocals are too ‘on.’ The harmonies are too exact. You're spend- 
ing too much time to make the album perfect. Don't make it per- 
fect.” Prince, obviously, is a perfectionist, and David was saying, 
"Don't make it perfect. Allow it to be a little freer.” And I think 
the problem was he was too well-structured on the first album. 

When were you through with the album? Is it correct that it 
took five months to complete? 

We eventually finished it. We moved to L.A. and got another 
home in Hollywood Hills. Finished the album and mixed it there. 
Prince exceeded the advance, but I don't think Warner Bros. had 
much of a problem. They didn't give us any shit about it. In the 
scheme of things, I don't think it made much difference. It proba- 
bly seemed like a big deal back then, but it really wasn't. He was 
showing some extravagance, but we wanted to make a great album. 

What can you tell us about Prince's meetings with Sly Stone 
and Santana during the period in Sausalito? 

What happened was that André and Prince were jamming in 


some store and these Santana guys came up to them. They were 


jamming in some music store and these guys came up to them, and 
they were in awe of these two guys playing. They turned out to be 
members from Santana's band. They became real friends of ours 
while we were in San Francisco. They were very, very good to us. 
And they arranged a meeting with Carlos Santana. I was a huge 
Santana fan and I really wanted to be there. So we drove up. He 
was at the top of a mountain. Honest, | remember Prince and I 
driving up there. It took 45 minutes to drive up this fucking moun- 
tain. He's at the top. And it’s just like, you know you get out there 
and you can hear the wind. It was like, all white. So we knocked on 
the door. I recall something to the effect that everything was white, 
he was into this big spiritual thing at that time. He told Prince to 
take off his boots. So I took off my shoes, but Prince absolutely 
refused to take off his boots. He said, "I ain't taking off my fucking 
shoes for him!" It was like, he comes tracking mud into Santana's 
home. It was all white, spiritual, and I remember there was some 
type of spiritual ornaments in the house. : 

I don't remember Sly Stone as much. I know that Sly Stone 
had built a room at to the Plant at Sausalito. It was a bed that he 
could record from, and I know that he never paid his studio bill. It 
was really weird. Then he had the engineer sitting down in a pit, so 
Sly could walk around and record. 

The only story | remember about Sly Stone was a practical 
joke that Prince played on Chaka Kahn. Prince had been recording 
at the studio, and he came home and woke me up in the middle of 
the night and said, "Owen, guess what happened?" I guess Chaka 
Kahn called the studio and said, "Is Sly there?" And Prince an- 
swered the phone. She said, "This is Chaka Kahn. Is Sly there?" 
And Prince said, "Yeah, what do you want? This is Sly." She said, 
"Well, can we come down?" And he said, "Yeah, come on down 
and bring another bitch with ya!" So, all I remember is the story 
went something like: she shows up down there, when she opens 
the door Prince is there laughing. And she says, "Who the hell are 
you? What are you doing? What did we come all the way out here 
for?" She had her make-up on and everything. He was just laugh- 
ing. And I think he brought her in and played her the music that 
he was working on at the time. But, I know she was pissed. She 


called him every name in the book. The whole deal. 


Looking for musicians 

Do you remember how Prince's live band was assembled? 
Didn't Prince, André, and Bobby Z. at one point go to L.A. to find 
musicians? Did Warner Bros. try to convince Prince to hire L.A. mu- 
sicians? 

Yes, we went out. But no, they didn't try to convince us, we 
were just looking for musicians. We went out to Los Angeles. Barry 
Gross was our product manager at Warner Bros. and he, for some 
reason, he didn't handle it well enough. He put an ad in the paper 
and nobody came. I think one guy showed up. It was a really stu- 
pid experience and it really began to sour. Prince is the kind of guy 
that if it doesn't happen right away between the two of you, he 
sours on you. And, you know, very early on, he was like that, but it 
was just his way. 

Was live work the main reason for assembling a band or did 
you set out to create a "permanent" backing group that could work 
with Prince on records? 

No, never for records. It was always to tour. 

Was Warner Bros. pushing for Prince to get a band and go on 
the road? 

| think we were pushing for it more than Warners was. But | 
think they did get us some tour support and Prince really wanted 
to get the band together. And | wanted to get out and see if we 
could get out on the road and tour in support of that album. Be- 
cause you're either one of two types: you're either a recording stu- 
dio group or you are a touring band. If you're a touring band it’s 


great, because the minute you get signed and your album comes 


out you just take off in the Chevy van and never come back. If 


you're a studio group, it’s really complex because if it's a great 
album you still have to get your ass out on the road and support it. 
But then you've got to form a band and you're not used to playing 


with that band. The members have never played together. They 
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haven't yelled together. You have no onstage experience. Prince 
didn’t just want to go out and get some hired hand musicians. He 
wanted it to be more. He wanted it to be like The Revolution was. 
He didn’t want some hired hands that came from California, and 
then, at the end of the day, they got their paycheque and went 
back home. He wanted total commitment. 

Can you describe the band members: Gayle Chapman, Bobby 
Z., Matt Fink, Dez Dickerson, and André Cymone? Nothing much is 
known about Gayle Chapman in particular. 

Somebody just told me that they talked to Gayle, right after 
she left the group, and she said, "I don't mind giving head, but I 
just don't want to sing about it.” She thought Prince was blessed. I 
never got a fix on Gayle. I never really got a fix on what she was. 
She was just sort of hired and brought in, and she learned the parts 
and everything. 

Did you attend many rehearsals? Do you agree that Prince was 
a "harsh task master," as Dez Dickerson said in a book? 

Yes, he was. But, who wasn't? Shit, anybody. Try talking to 
people about Buddy Rich and his band. Prince wanted perfection. 
That was his deal: perfection. He wanted it. And you worked, and 
you practised long and hard. I remember a couple of days where 
Prince just brought them in for the night rehearsing. The problem 
is, unlike the Allman Brothers, which were a band first, then went 
into the studio and made their album, and started touring, and 
were all used to each other, no matter how much you rehearse in 
the basement, you're never going to be able to give it up your first 
time on stage. You never arc. 

See, when he got together with me things started moving along 
very smoothly, because | brought the business in and I brought a 
sense of how it should move. He got so used to things moving 
smoothly that I think he felt, “Why noc" He thought that he 
could put together this band and everybody's gonna love us. But 
that didn't happen. "I'm going to put out an album and it's just 
going to keep going like that.” I think that he didn't understand 
the natural progression of things. That's when he really started to 
unravel. I wanted him to go out. I didn't care if it was Northern 
Minnesota, go play a bunch of fucking bars and get your band 


together. Be a band, and then come back down and do the shows. 


Promotion and disappointments 

What kind of promotion did you do for the album? We've read 
about signing sessions in Carolina, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

| remember that we went to San Francisco to do a signing 
session for the first album. I can't remember the name of the record 
store, some "Ma and Pa" record store someplace in a shopping 
centre. | remember pulling up in the limousine and we were going 
to sign some autographs because the record was number one on 
the radio, and I turned to Prince and said, "Is there a sale going on 
in the shopping centre?" There were all these people milling around 
and lining up. He looked at me said, “I don't know. Maybe we'll 
go there and buy something on sale there.” So, I remember pulling 
up to the place and, all of a sudden, all of these people converged 
on the car. They were all there to see Prince! It was like, “Oh my 
God! Lock the doors quick! It's gonna get dangerous." And that's 
the first sense, when they mobbed the limousine, that I knew that 
something, that there was something going on, that's it was start- 
ing to happen. 

Were these the places that had got the best response to the 
album? 

| think the markets were San Francisco and Detroit, which for 
sure was the kick-off area. But the places that I remember that 
responded immediately to Prince were San Francisco, Detroit, and 
Houston. 

Did you do any autograph-signing things in Detroit or Hou- 
ston? 

Well, at a certain point, he wanted to stop travelling at a cer- 


tain point. Chicago started a little bit. I remember going down to 


Chicago and working all the “Ma and Pa's" in the South side of 


Chicago and all the way up the West side of Chicago. Actually, 
Pepé [Willie] and I went down, and we went ahead and worked it 


ourselves, 


What was the feeling when "Soft and Wet" began moving up 
the R&B chart? Did you feel somehow that you had succeeded? Or 
was Prince disappointed that the album wasn't doing better in the 
charts? 

Yes, he was disappointed. Prince didn't have enough experi- 
ence to know that this is a really slow process. You know, how 
many people make it on their first album? I think by that point he 
had been told so much that he was fantastic so much that he be- 
lieved that he was really going to be successful on the first album. 
And when he wasn't, he was really disappointed. 

How did your personal and managerial relationship with 
Prince develop after the album was released? 

That's when I think that his disappointment and his lack of 
understanding of the real business began to wear. And I think that 
right at that time was the point when we were breaking up. I think 
that he, first of all, didn't have a realistic understanding of the 
business, like that it was a natural progression, and these things 
take time. I think he started to blame Warner Bros., and then he 
started to blame me, and our relationship was not really one of 
serious manager-artist. It was more like we were related. The break- 
up of our relationship, when it started to deteriorate, was more like 
boyfriend-girlfriend or father-son, then it was, “I'll get rid of you as 
manager" and “I'll get rid of you as an artist.” Prince really didn't 
have the understanding of what it really was all about at that time. 
He had all of the musical interest in him but none of the business 


interest in him. 


“The divorce” 

When did your business relationship with Prince end? What 
do you feel were the main reasons? Do you agree with Dez 
Dickerson who said of the split in a book: “Owen, like a lot of man- 
agers, was more geared for delegating, or being the overseer. 
Prince wanted someone who was there to pretty much cater to 
whatever whim he had.” 

Prince lacked experience at that time. He thought I was sup- 
posed to be there, you know, if the sink broke, fix it. If the toilet 
broke, fix it. I think that’s what he thought managers do. We broke 
up over... Well, they say that when there's toast burned in the 
morning and the husband yells at the wife or vice versa, it's never 
about burned toast, it’s about larger issues. And our “burned toast” 
was a spaccheater. I was sitting waiting for a call from William 
Morris about an upcoming, potential, small cour. Prince wanted 
me to come over and bring him a spaceheater. And I said, "Pepé's 
there, just have Pepé go get the spaceheater. I’m not going to bring 
it, I'm waiting for William Morris to call back." In my mind, that 
was far more important. Pepé was there and he could just run to 
K-Mart or something, and come back with a spaceheater. But he 
wanted me to do that. 

Prince didn't have an understanding that / was handling this 
end of it and Ae was handling his end of it. We had people to do 
these kinds of things, but he wanted me to do it. He wanted me to 
be there. And I attribute that to more of his youthful misunder- 
standing about artist-manager relationships. It wasn't like I said, 
“Forget the spaceheater, keep practising!” It was, "Pepé can go get 
it, I'm waiting for William Morris right now. I can't let go of this. 
I’m going to do this." I said, “You know what, fuck you. Just go 
get your own Goddamn spaceheater. I’m not going to do that." 

He didn't like it. And I left him. He did not leave me. I left 
Prince. The bottom line truth is that I left him. I did not want the 
rest of my life to go this way. It wasn't that I didn't think he was 
talented. In Prince's mind you're judged by what you do for him 
rather than the person that you are. I didn't care how much money 
I was going to miss. I was not going to put myself in a life of 
spaceheaters. 

The break-up at that time then became more emotional, like a 
boyfriend-girlfriend, father-son, falling-out, than it was an artist- 
manager one. It began to unravel and it was very hurtful for both 
of us. He wrote me a three-page letter, saying that he really wanted 
me to do it, the things he wanted me to do, and other things he 
put in that letter. That's fine, but I’m my own person. I’ve seen 


scople move in and out of his camp, who, if Prince told them to 
| | 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY... 


Letter from William Morris 
Agency to Owen Husney, 
29 August 1978. 
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take off their clothes and light themselves on fire, they would do it. 
I was not going to do it. | was young and had a lot of confidence, 
and I knew I was going to do other things, and there was no real 
reason to sit and have to put up with this no matter how talented 
he was. 

It's like, if I said to you, “Why don't you come on over and PII 
pay you $15,000 a day, but all I want to do is take a hammer and 
hit your head as hard as I can." You might come over the first day 
for 15 grand and let me hit you in the head, but by day two, three, 
four and five, you're not gonna want it no matter how much mon- 
ey's in it. No matter how much potential. And I didn't want it. 
Now, it always sounds in these cases like the artist fires the manag- 
er, and a lot of people had trouble dealing with that fact. But the 
fact was, / left him. 

Was Pepé Willie acting as some sort of middleman between 
you and Prince during this period? 

There were a lot of people that were. Bobby Z. was. Pepé was. 
I don't think anyone could believe that Prince and I were breaking 
up. It's like Mom and Dad getting divorced, and these were the 
kids involved in the divorce. They were running to one, then run- 
ning to the other, and I was just sick of it. I remember saying to 
my then-wife, I said, "You know, I don't care if I would make a 
billion dollars off of it, I don't want my life to go this way." But, 


my intention was never to sue him or screw him over. I let him off 


"Prince is the kind of guy that if it doesn't happen right away between the 


All reproductions courtesy of Owen Husney. 
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two of you, he sours on you." 


fairly cheap. I made money, but my intent was never to fuck him 
over, never hurt him, never stop his career, never do anything like 
that. That’s the same way I feel today about it. I’d never say any- 
thing bad about him in the press. I would never come out and wail 
on him or say he was a big fuck-up or anything. It was just, “I 
don't want to do this." Getting hit with a hammer is just not what 
| want to do. 

Apparently, Prince bought back his management contract 
from you (American Artists). Do you think Warner Bros. was be- 
hind him? For how many years had he signed with you? 

He signed for five years with us. The money came from Cavallo 
and Ruffalo for my settlement with Prince. Warner Bros. may have 
been behind it because Cavallo and Ruffalo were friends with Mo 
Ostin, I think. 

What have you done since you and Prince split? 

I went on to work with a number of Minneapolis acts, includ- 
ing André Cymone and Jesse Johnson. I signed 11 of them to major 
record deals. 

Do you feel André Cymone was just as talented as Prince, but 
perhaps didn't have the same drive and ambition? 

No, I don't think André was as focused as Prince was. But, 
you've got to understand something: André is a seriously talented 
guy, but you can't live in that shadow. Here was Prince and André 
thrown together, they shared the same bedroom, they painted a 
line down the middle of the floor so that they wouldn't cross into 
each other's territory, and then all of a sudden Prince starts becom- 
ing this big, huge superstar. It Pas got to affect you! If you and | 
shared a room downstairs in somebody's basement and we were 
dirt poor, and all of sudden I start to make it as this huge star and 
you've been jamming with me all the time. I think André got left 
in Prince's dust, more so than he wasn't as talented. I just think 
that he got left in the dust. If Prince had never existed, André 
probably would have done things a lot differently. He's a really 
talented guy. He would have done things a lot differently and he 
would have had his own life. 

Why did André Cymone and Prince fall out in 1981? Had their 
relationship deteriorated for some time? 

André told me that Prince had taken some songs. But, you 
know what? Whether that’s true or not, when you're in a jamming 
situation, when people are jamming, ideas float around. All of a 


sudden, you say, "Hey, my grandmother won the lottery." And 
then two weeks later you hear that I wrote this great film treatment 
based upon a grandmother who won the lottery, you would say, 
"Hey, that's my idea." And I would say, "No, that wasn't your 
idea. You just mentioned that that happened to your grandma. I 
was the one who got the idea to do it in a film script." 

Prince was the only outlet to the big world. So when he and 
André would jam, and something cool came out of the jam, Prince 
was the outlet to make it happen on record and on radio. André 
wasn't. André could go nowheres with it. Jamming is one of those 
things that’s tough enough as it is anyway, where do the ideas real- 
ly come from? 

The problem is that everybody who left the Prince fold want- 
ed to be just like Prince. And Prince set a bad example without 
even knowing it. Prince said, "You can go up against your record 
company. You can produce your own album. Don t listen to your 
record label. Play all of your instruments. Don't let anybody in the 
fold. Write all your own songs." The problem is, that worked for 
Prince. But all these other guys. André especially... I got André a 
great deal with Columbia. He wanted to tell the record company 
to fuck off, and he wanted write all of his own songs, and he want- 
ed to play all of the instruments, and he wanted to produce. And I 
kept saying at that time, "Why? You've got a career." 

Everybody got shaped in that mould by Prince. Prince didn't 
know he was doing this. This is just the effect Prince has on peo- 
ple. It always fucked them up. I told Bobby Z. the same thing 
when he got his album, when he did his Virgin deal. I said, "Man, 
don't do everything yourself. Don't play every instrument yourself, 
don't write. Bring in producers. Have three producers. Find other 
songs that you dig that you didn't write and put them on your 
album. But everybody came so burned out of that Prince deal that 
they wanted to, (A) shove it up Prince's rear end, which was wrong, 
because you ain't gonna do it, he's a superstar. And (B), they for- 
got that when Frank Sinatra made records he brought in various 
producers. He didn't write all of his own songs, and the man was a 
huge superstar. So, everybody got this Prince fall-out thing that 
happened that was so detrimental. Jesse, I signed him to A&M, 
and Jesse is extremely talented. But the same damn thing hap- 
pened. 

The problem is, Prince developed a paradigm that was singu- 
larly oriented. You do it all yourself, you tell the record company 
to fuck off. You write everything. And he could get by with it, but 
he became one-dimensional instead of looking like a Berry Gordy 
and saying, "Hey, if I had these three or four writers... | have Jimmy 
Jam and Terry Lewis over here, and I have Jesse over here writing, 
and I got Morris over here coming up with ideas, and I got Pepé 
doing his schtick. I can build a city." But he got into this singular 
schtick, which I think only hurt him in the future as far as a build- 
ing a major complex like he wanted to do. "Hey man, Jimmy and 
Terry, you're writing this song? Okay, you work with this artist. 
You're in the B room in the recording studio." I think Prince should 
have signed up everybody and I think he should have formed a 
writing stable. I think they should have had them all writing for 
the group. Jimmy and Terry were creatively frustrated because they 
weren't allowed to write. They were doing Prince songs, and it was 
great, and The Time was getting over. But it wasn't their group 
and it wasn't their talent. Here're amazingly talented guys. God, 
look at what they've done, and yet they weren't being given any 
creative latitude. I personally feel that if Prince would have been a 
little more Berry Gordy-oriented he would have had them writing 
for a huge facility. That's why I think Paisley is not doing too well. 

Owen Husney began working with K-Tel in the early eighties. 
He became the Vice President of A&R/Marketing in 1986, before 
being Senior Vice President for the Sam Goody/Musicland record 
store chain. He has also operated his own consulting company, sup- 
porting retailers such as Sam Goody and Best Buy, as well as record 
labels including K-Tel. In April 1999, he was appointed General 
Manager for K-Tel International, the company's music division. 


Interview conducted by HAROLD LEWIS and TONY MELODIA. 
Edited by PER NILSEN. 








THE STORY OF JIL 













After meeting Prince on the Dirty Mind tour in 1980, Jill Jones was closely 
involved in Prince’s work for most of the eighties. They had a close 
friendship and Prince wrote "She's Always In My Hair" about her in 1984 
and he nicknamed her the ^white fox." Her self-titled 1987 album has long 
been considered one of the most impressive releases by all of Prince's 
protégés and side projects. 

In this article, Per Nilsen traces Jill's background and describes her work 
with Prince in the eighties. Her acclaimed Jill Jones album is examined in 


detail and her subsequent career is discussed. 




















ILL JONES WAS BORN IN A LITTLE TOWN IN Omio between Cincinnati and 

Dayton to a black mother and an Italian father, who was a jazz drummer. Her 

mother was a fashion model and worked all over the world. “When I wanted 
to spend time with my mother, I had to travel with her to London, New York, 
L.A., and Madrid. It was impossible to spend any length of time together because 
she was always travelling.” 

Jill was raised primarily by her grandparents until her mother’s second mar- 
riage took the family to Los Angeles where they settled down. At the age of 17, she 
left home to pursue her dream of becoming a professional songwriter and singer. 
One of her first jobs was as a backing singer for Teena Marie, who was managed by 
her mother. Marie was the opening act for Prince on the 1980 Dirty Mind tour. 

“It was a real interesting time to meet Prince, because he was wearing those 
little bikini pants and boots,” Jill remembers. “I just went, “Oh, my goodness." She 
found him “a little arrogant “cause he was shy.” Whereas “all the other girls pretty 
much wanted him,” she kept her distance. “That’s probably why he found me 
interesting. It's scary when you meet someone who's a lot like you, who's very 
naive and a bit of a spoiled brat, to be perfectly honest.” 


Work starts 

Jill and Prince stayed in touch after the tour. Prince loved her voice and en- 
couraged her to sing. She was invited to Sunset Sound sessions in Los Angeles in 
1982 and sang on several 1999 tracks and appeared in the “1999” and "Automatic" 
videos, before joining the 1999 tour to sing backing vocals for Vanity 6. At Prince's 
instigation, she moved to Minneapolis after the 7999 tour. She played a waitress in 
the Purple Rain film, and tentative work on a solo album began. 

Having spent quite a bit of time watching Prince work with other people, Jill was 
delighted to embark on her own album. “I had seen Vanity and all that stuff and I 
thought, “Wow! I want this, I want it all? I've seen a lot go down. I've seen them come 
and go. But a lot of those people didn't know how to deal with Prince. You have to be 
careful and not always be up in his face, because he gets bored real fast." Jill's uncle 
(her mother's brother), Earl Jones, was later employed as Prince's hair stylist. 

The start of Jill’s album was “Mia Bocca,” which Prince had cut in 1982 in his 
home studio shortly after taping “1999.” The song was set aside and Jill replaced 
Prince's guide vocal in the summer of 1983. At one point, the song was intended for 
the Purple Rain film (when it was still called Dreams). Jill took part in recording 
sessions for the projected second album with Vanity 6, including “G-Spot” and the 
unreleased "Vibrator," on which she appeared as a storekeeper. ^We originally wrote 
‘G-Spot’ for Vanity, but since I liked it so much, I decided to keep it for myself.” 
Later in 1985, Prince also recorded a song called "Wednesday" for Jill to sing in 
Purple Rain. "G-Spot" and "Mia Bocca" ended up on her record, but "Wednesday" 
was never included in Purple Rain and remains unreleased to this day. 

Jill guested on many sessions at Sunset Sound in the early part of 1984 but 
Prince was far too busy with Purple Rain and records with The Time, Apollonia 6, 
and Sheila E. to do any more work with her at the time. She knew it would take 
some time before they would be able to continue work on her album, so for awhile 
she studied acting, art, and sculpting. "I stayed out of the mainstream while I got 
my priorities together. But I guess I always was a closet singer. We were all like little 
kids playing a big game. But they were so committed to it and I always found it hard 
to have a commitment about anything or anybody. I just wanted to be free." 


1985 sessions 

It was not until May 1985, then, that work began in earnest on Jill's album. 
"That's when I made up my mind and really started writing seriously with Prince." 
Following the Purple Rain tour, Jill worked with Prince at Sunset Sound. She sang 
on the B-side track “Hello” and they taped a few songs for possible use on her 
record. Prince wrote a song called “My Man" on acoustic guitar in the studio. “I 
think it's a very good song and he made jokes about him singing it, but he gave it 
to Jill," says Susan Rogers, who was the engineer. 

“For Love" was a live take with several members of The Family, who were in 
Los Angeles to shoot a video for their single, "Screams Of Passion." "They had a lot 
of fun playing that song," Rogers recalls. “It went on for a long time. Of course, it 
was edited down to album length but it was a long jam. With other singers, Prince 
would always do a guide vocal and have them copy it. With Jill, there was no need 
to do that because she was such a great singer. We all felt really strongly about that 
track. Tina Turner was really big right around that time and Prince was talking 
about how this track was going to blow Tina off the map." The sessions also pro- 
duced four songs that were left off Jill’s album: “Come Elektra Tuesday,” “Married 
Man,” “Living Doll," and “Killin’ At The Soda Shop.” 

Jill and Prince investigated a wealth of songs from his back catalogue, includ- 
ing “No Call U,” “My Baby Knows How To Love Me,” "There's Something I Like 
About Being Your Fool,” and “Boom, Boom, Can't U Feel The Beat Of My Heart.” 


Most of the tracks came from the 1981-82 period and were written from a female 
point of view. They also pulled out a song called "Baby, You're A Trip," which had 
been recorded during the same Sunset Sound session that produced the 1999 track 
“Lady Cab Driver,” on which Jill appeared. Jill replaced Prince's vocal on the song. 
“Prince was blown away by Jill's vocals on ‘Baby, You're A Trip,’ recalls Rogers. 
*She's a professional. He was very impressed with her voice. Jill is incredibly talent- 
ed. The woman can sing!" Some of the songs were sent to Clare Fischer for orches- 
trations, including “Baby, You're A Trip,” “G-Spot,” and “Mia Bocca,” which was 
featured briefly as an instrumental in Under The Cherry Moon. 

Prince came up with another song for the album in the summer of 1985, “My 
Sex,” which Jill wanted to use as the title track. She felt it suited the album themat- 
ically, but it was considered insufficient to make the record. The track was “forget- 
table,” according to Rogers. “It didn’t have a great lead line or anything that would 
give it a hook. They realised that it just wasn’t that good of a song.” 


David Rivkin takes over 

A two-week period of sessions at Sunset Sound followed in February 1986. 
Prince and Jill taped one new track, “Euphoria Highway,” and recorded overdubs 
and did more work on the tracks they had chosen for the album. At this stage, the 
project was turned over to David Rivkin as Prince realised he was not going to have 
enough time to complete it on his own. He felt Rivkin could spend more time and 
care with the record. 

A song from 1980, “Too Rough,” which had also been considered for The 
Family’s album, was updated with new vocals by Jill, as well as with a saxophone 
part by Eric Leeds. Likewise, Jill replaced Prince’s vocal on “All Day, All Night,” 
which was recorded live with The Revolution during Prince’s 1984 birthday con- 
cert at the First Avenue. The first configuration of Jill’s album was compiled in late 
February 1986, but it would take another year before the record was completed. 
“Prince decided it needed more work or songs,” says Rivkin. “We didn't go ‘what?’ 
We went ‘yes, OK. That's why it took so long." 

Apart from tracks that eventually ended up on Jill’s album, the early version of 
her record included "Euphoria Highway" and "Too Rough." Being a slow-paced, 
predominantly synth-based instrumental piece (apart from Jill's wailed intro of the 
title phrase), “Euphoria Highway" is very different from the rest of the material 
that was worked on for Jill's album. *Too Rough," meanwhile, is an uptempo pop 
effort about a woman who carries her money in her garter belt with a pistol. The 
men all want to take her out, but her only aim is to take their money, pride, and 
personality. The song was later offered to Joyce Kennedy, formerly of Mother's 
Finest. She turned it down, commenting, "I don't think it's some of his best work. 
The hook and the vocal lead are good, but the rest of the song... It's real strange." 

Rivkin and Jill continued work on the album in the summer of 1986 at the 
Electric Ladyland studio in New York, to where Jill had moved. Using seasoned 
New York studio musicians and Steve Stevens, guitarist with Billy Idol, they re- 
corded a version of Prince's "With You" and two songs that Jill wrote herself chat 
became single B-sides, "77 Bleeker St." and “Baby Cries (Ay Yah)." “That was 
great," says Rivkin of recording in New York. "I got all the players. Steve Stevens 
was a friend of Jill's and he was terrific. He came in and played anything you 
wanted him to play. He was really terrific" 

Later in the year, Jill guested with Prince at many sessions at Sunset Sound 
and they recorded one last song for her album in October 1986, "Violet Blue." 
^He's great at getting me in the mood," Jill said about the recording of "Violet 
Blue." “He’ll want an atmosphere for a song, we did one, ‘Violet Blue,’ which was 
very emotional, and his father was in the studio. We talked about old times and 
reminisced and it helped the ambience. I felt like Sarah Vaughan singing in the 
Blue Note Club in 1955.” Eric Leeds and Matt Blistan added horn parts to the song 
and it was subsequently sent to Clare Fischer for his input. 

Rivkin and Jill put the album together at Electric Ladyland and sent a tape to 
Prince, but he still was not completely satisfied. According to Rivkin, “Prince went, 
"This song needs this, that song needs that,’ so we went and remixed and re-record- 
ed over some of the stuff.” After additional work, the album was finally deemed 
finished in early 1987. “That poor album took such a long time to do,” says Susan 
Rogers. “Jill really was patient with Prince through all those years. She’s infinitely 
patient. It was one of her greatest qualities.” 


Four years in the making 

Jill Jones’ self-titled album was eventually released on Paisley Park Records on 
May 26th 1987, almost four years after work commenced on the project. Prince was 
listed as co-writer with Jill on four tracks ("Mia Bocca,” “G-Spot,” “All Day, All 
Night,” and “For Love”), while Jill took credit to three songs (“Baby, You're A 
Trip,” “My Man,” and “Violet Blue”). The remaining track, “With You,” was a 
cover of the Prince song from 1979. 
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The songs attributed to Jill were copyrighted by White Fox Publishing. Much 
like the case with Prince’s previous side projects, however, his involvement in Jill's 
record was much more substantial than the public was led to believe. He was in 
fact the sole writer of all the tracks on the album. The “co-written” songs (and 
“With You”) are copyrighted as Prince compositions and the songs attributed to 
Jill on the album sleeve are registered at ASCAP's copyright office as being written 
by Joey Coco. Jill and David Rivkin were listed as producers on five tracks on the 
album and Jill with Prince on three songs. 

Jill maintained in interviews that the album was a close collaborative effort 
with Prince, saying that she had declined his offer to conceal his contributions 
altogether because she felt secure enough with her own input to disregard assump- 
tions that Prince had done everything on the album. She was generally perceived as 
a stronger, more independent artist than Prince’s previous female protégés. Cer- 
tainly, the black and white cover photo of Jill, plainly dressed in a skirt and a 
cardigan, buttoned up to the neck, contrasted with the more sexual and glamorous 
looks Prince had devised for Vanity 6, Apollonia 6, Sheila E., and The Family. 

Jill was clearly aware of Prince’s domineering reputation with the women he 
had worked with, and she stressed that she was his “equal” and not a puppet. “He 
allowed me to get involved. He'd write the music, make a cassette and say, ‘Write 
some words to this.’ Prince and I worked well together, better, I think, than anyone 
else he’s collaborated with. I’m not in his shadow. He's my friend and so I consider 
him helping me is fine.” 

Although Jill more than likely did contribute to the lyrics of some of the songs 
and influenced the album in many ways, the record is in all essentials another Prince 
side project. Aside from Clare Fischer's orchestral arrangements on four songs, Prince 
provided the instrumental backing to all the tracks barring the live take of "All Day, 
All Night” with The Revolution (with Prince on guitar) and “With You,” which was 
recorded by a line-up of New York musicians assembled by Jill and David Rivkin. 
Additionally, “For Love” features saxophone by Eric Leeds, drums by Jellybean Johnson, 
and bass by Paul Peterson (uncredited). Despite missing from the credits, Eric also 


appears (on saxophone) with Matt Blistan (trumpet) on “Violet Blue." 


Enjoyable and engaging 

Containing some of the strongest Prince outtakes from 1982 to 1984 and mate- 
rial written specifically for Jill, Jil Jones is one of the most consummately enjoyable 
and engaging releases by all of Prince's protégés and side projects. The songs fully 
explore Jill's vocal abilities and her singing ranges from the intimate and sensitive 
to more exuberant and impassioned performances. Much like Parade, the album 
mixes tracks which incorporate Clare Fischer's full-blown orchestral backings with 
more sparsely arranged numbers. 

"Mia Bocca" is an appealing rhythmic pop offering featuring a synth lead line, 
Prince's distinctive bass-playing, and a lush string and horn orchestration that adds 
an element of depth and sophistication. “G-Spot” is also a finely crafted pop tune, 
boasting a typical synth lead line and a horn section that includes Randy Brecker, well 
respected as one of the finest musicians of the jazz-rock fusion scene (along with his 
brother, Michael Brecker). The song is propelled by Prince's funky bass line and a 
loud, mechanical drum machine beat. The title of the song referred to a massively 
publicised manual published in 1983 that purported to uncover scintillating new 
truths about the female physiology. The book is an excellent example of the tendency 
for science to reduce human sexuality to a question of pure mechanics. "I was kidding 
about, because you read this stuff in magazines, and I find it very funny," Jill said. 
“You know, they've found this g-Spot, and you think ‘OK, where is it? I think it's 
funny that we don't like to make choices of our own. It takes all the sensuality away 
from it.” She explained that the rhythm of “G-Spot” was deliberately hard and 
robotic, mocking the cold rationality of consumerised sexuality. 

Showing Prince’s rockier side, “All Day, All Night” and “For Love” are two 
pumping, uptempo rock numbers fuelled by Prince's inspired guitar work. The 
latter is a duet between Prince and Jill. “With You," meanwhile, is a fairly straight- 
forward interpretation of the song. The album's other ballad, "Baby, You're A 
Trip,” is cushioned by an elaborate orchestral backing and the track gradually builds 
to a gospel finale, Unquestionably, one of the outstanding tracks is “Violet Blue,” a 
gorgeous, dramatic pop song with a formidable rhythmic power. “That song is so 
romantic and it suits my personality really well," Jill commented on "Violet Blue.” 


“I'm sensitive and | have a weakness for fragile romance." 


Song by song 

“Mia Bocca” is told from the point of view of a woman who has been faithful 
to the one lover she has had since she was twelve years old, but who now finds 
herself faced with a man who drives her "koo koo" (a phrase that was later turned 
into a song by Prince for Sheila E.). The Italian title of the song means "my mouth." 


Jill starts off full of reserve, telling the new man in her life that she does not care 


how excited he gets her, she will not betray her lover. However, she admits to being 


attracted to this other man and says that they have “got to do something." To 
rationalise her affair with this man, she says that she will pretend that she is just 
acting out a scene in a movie, as if such a pretence makes her actions a mere fiction 
which never took place. And as long as he promises to keep their rendezvous a 
secret, she will allow him to “be a page in [her] diary,” suggesting that their meet- 
ing will be a one-night stand. 

While *Mia Bocca" is ostensibly told from a woman's point of view, the scenario 
portrayed in the song clearly betrays the masculine fantasy behind it. Here, Prince 
has concocted a situation where a man possessed of a mysteriously strong animal 
magnetism has completely confounded a woman who has until now been totally faith- 
ful to the only lover she has ever known. The real subject of this song is the man’s 
power to persuade this otherwise faithful woman into having an affair with him. There 
are no apparent consequences for the man if their tryst is discovered, while the woman 
has to risk that her long-time love might learn of what they have done. 

In “G-Spot,” Jill goes through various items, namely “frustration,” “instiga- 
tion,” “naked body,” “America (and the things you read in magazines),” “location,” 
“lust,” and “yearning,” the first letters of which add up to “finally.” As she keeps 
repeating “g-spot, g-spot, where, oh where can you be?” it seems as if she is saying 


that, after having gone through everything, she has finally found it. One of the 





more interesting lines is "I am a clock. the time is nine fifteen." At 9:15 the hands of 


the clock are spread out on a horizontal line, as presumably her body is while 
engaged in her search for the elusive g-spot. 

"Violet Blue" tells the story of a woman who is on the way to the "man she is 
promised to," but who faces the temptation of "another with eyes of violet blue." 
Her body is described as being on fire with passion for this new man, and she fills 
her mind with fantasies of his sweet voice. Her dilemma is that she has only eleven 
minutes until she is supposed to be with her boyfriend. Tellingly, that eleven min- 
utes is described as being both too short a time for the two new lovers to be togeth- 
er, while at the same time too long because she should not really be with him at all. 
She knows that if she is not careful she will fall in love with him, although it seems 
as if it is too late as it is clear that she already wants him. Since they have such a 
short time to be together, the minute they spend when they first meet is described 
as being the equivalent of losing a year's worth of time. Wondering about this 
mysteriously attractive man, the woman in the song ponders whether he is married, 
or if he might want to be some day. She eventually realises that she has to leave, 
even though she would rather stay with him. As she turns to leave, she notices that 
she is late, asking, "what's a woman to do?" The answer is that she stayed with her 


newly found lover, because as Jill sings, she could look at his violet blue eyes for all 
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time, “and that’s what a real woman wants to do.” 


In “All Day, All Night,” Jill sings the part of a woman who desires her man so 
that she is virtually intoxicated by the mere thought of him. Whether it is mistak- 
ing her lips for the "petals from some crazy flower," or his mouth as "some wet 
tornado," everything is swirling when she is with him, and because of that, she is 
willing to be with him "all night, and all day." She makes her "final plea" for her 
man to make love to her, telling him thar if he does not, he will "witness the slow 
and horrible death of your white fox." She is so anxious to have him that she is 
actually aroused by the sight of him making love to other women, as she is confi- 
dent that no other woman will ever love or kiss him like she can. 

"For Love" deals with what Jill would do for the love she has for her man. 
Even though her friends do not understand how she could have given her best 
years to this man, she admits she would follow him anywhere, do almost anything, 
and would even chain him up if that would put him in the proper “frame of 
mind." The situation gets even kinkier in the second verse, when she says that she 
would even “suffer kisses from another," presumably while he watched, if that is 
what he was into. When she says that "for love" she has "done less and still felt the 
best," she is probably saying that for the sake of her man, she has done less than she 
ordinarily would bur still felt good about it because she was with her man. In the 
third and final verse, Jill tells her man that he can come and take her, and that "any 
way you make me, I'll be good and that's for sure.” She also lets him know that if 
he is feeling lonely, she would be the only one to provide him with a cure. 

"My Man" isa song about a woman who loves her man, even though he cheats 
on her, talks down to her, and plays around with her pride. Jill sings the part of the 
woman speaking to her faithless lover, who is the male counterpart to the "do-wrong 
woman" who appears in so many of Prince's songs. If there is any irony in the song, 
it is because the man in "My Man" is hardly worthy of the devotion and love his 
woman has for him. In pleading with him to stop his cheating, his woman reveals 
her man to be arrogant, conceited, and insensitive. However, in spite of his consider- 
able indiscretions, she continues to give him everything he wants, insisting that she 
is his woman and that he is her man. "My Man" is fairly superficial as Prince's lyrics 
never explore the complexities the relationship might present, such as the good 
points the man might possess which allow his woman to overlook a long list of bad 
ones, and there is no sort of resolution of the situation at the song's end. 

Much like several other songs on the album, the closing "Baby, You're A Trip" 
involves a woman completely enamoured with a man. Jill is willing to be with him 
even though she knows he is not really in love with her. In “My Man,” the woman 
was confused by her lover's faithlessness and almost desperate to get him to return 


the love she shows to him, whereas "Baby, You're A Trip" involves a woman who 


seems resigned to the fact thar she is in love with a man who, while not cheating on 
her, is distant and does not know how to return her love. The lyrics of “Baby, 
You're A Trip" suggest that her man has her star-struck, because she tells him that 
he would be “great in motion pictures” because he has “really got [her] blind.” 
However, later on her response to those who claim she is a “star-struck little fool” is 
to say that she would love him even if he did not have a penny, which suggests that 
the object of her affection is in fact wealthy and famous. Prince's lyrics even make 
an obvious reference to one of his earlier songs when Jill sings that, according to 
her man, the problem is not him, but rather what is in her diet, because “some- 
thing in the water don't compute.” However, rather than accept his blame, she 
responds by saying that she is "quite healthy,” and feels young enough that if he 


were to love her back he would see who the fool is. 


Reception 

Expectedly, Prince's involvement in Jill's record enhanced interest and their 
relationship was a favourite subject in the interviews she gave. She said that she was 
like Prince's sister, daughter, and friend. "It's just nice to have Prince as a friend. 
We have a lot of spiritual talks. Other times lIl just talk about me. I'm like his kid. 
He's watched me grow and sometimes he's so wise. Sometimes I’m wise too. But I 
do like to share what I've learned with him, because there are people who are real 
hesitant to tell him about themselves because they think he'll judge them. But 
Prince isn't a judgmental type of person. He's real open." 

The album was warmly received, particularly in Europe, where she made many 
television appearances and two of the singles, "Mia Bocca" and “G-Spot,” became 
minor hits. A tasteful, sepia-coloured video of "Mia Bocca" was shot in Mexico by 
French film director and photographer Jean-Baptiste Mondino, whom Steve 
Fargnoli originally had wanted to recruit as director of Under The Cherry Moon. 
Mondino had shot several highly acclaimed video clips, including Don Henley's 
"Boys Of The Summer." He would later photograph the cover of Prince's Lovesexy 
album and shoot the video for "I Wish U Heaven." 

Despite its obvious commercial porential, however, Jill's album failed to enter 
Billboard s pop and black Top 100 chart and none of the three singles, “Mia Bocca," 
“G-Spot,” and "For Love," charted in the US. "That was just another case of Pais- 
ley Park Records not getting the proper promotion," says David Rivkin. "Just be- 
cause the record is good doesn't mean it's going to sell. There's a lot more to it, 
unfortunately. The album ended up being some sort of cult thing in Europe. Peo- 


ple are still looking for that record." 


Crossroads 

By the time the album was released, Jill had moved to New York. Although 
she and Prince kept in touch in the subsequent years, they didn't have the same 
close friendship they previously had had. "She was always in and out of his life," 
Susan Rogers comments. "Although I know she wanted to be with him, she seemed 
to be able to remove herself somewhat from really getting down in the trenches and 
having any open hostilities toward any of the other women that he was involved 
with. She wanted to be a bigger part of his life than she ended up being, but her 
attitude was one of not really worrying about it too much. She left Minneapolis for 
New York and carried on with her life." 

Jill went to England in the autumn of 1988 to work on songs intended for a 
second Paisley Park album. She recorded a collection of songs at the Aosis Studio 
in London with Chris Bruce: "Deep Kiss," "Living Legend," "Long Time," "Unat- 
tainable Love,” "White Dogs,” “Some Of Us," “Red,” "Tango," "Ecstasy," "Revo- 
lutionary," and “Sweet Liberty." Bruce is well known amongst musicians and pro- 
ducers for writing and playing with Trevor Horn on the Seal albums. He has also 
performed with Wendy and Lisa. "I found somebody who, when we write togeth- 
er, there is a real dynamic energy aroused,” Jill says of Bruce. “We are kindred and 
| owe him so much for walking into my life.” 

The London material had a more personal edge to it than the /7// Jones album. 
The songs were intended for presentation to Prince as submissions for her second 
album. "That was the intention, but Prince had the final say," Jill says. She was 
back in Minneapolis in the summer of 1989 to work with Prince on the proposed 
album. Prince had recorded a couple of new tracks for the record, "Flesh And 
Blood" and "Am I Without U?" and revamped two left-overs from her first album, 
"My Baby Knows How To Love Me" and "Boom, Boom, Can't U Feel The Beat 
Of My Heart,” of which a video clip was shot. 

Jill's second Paisley Park album was never completed, an important reason 
being that Jill and Prince were no longer seeing eye to eye. "His view of me and 
how I viewed myself were leagues apart,” according to Jill. "I would have to say 


that we were definitely at a crossroads. | know that my mission and contribution 


had to be more than just another Prince girl. As Paisley Park's initial agenda of 


artistic individuality and credibility began to shift into ‘theme park mode,’ it affect- 


ed me like a bad blood transfusion. | am repellent to gimmicks and schemes, as 
well as restricting oneself to a one-dimensional thought or theory.” Today Jill says 
that she is thankful that the second Paisley Park album never came to be, “It just 
wasn't meant to be. | don’t feel that it's too healthy to become apathetic when it 
comes to your creativity or too desperate. As my Mom always said to me, '"Desper- 
ate people do desperate things, be sure you can live with yourself afterwards.” 

Despite their growing differences, Jill took part in Prince's next film, Graffiti 
Bridge. Her role was originally much larger than what she eventually ended up 
playing. When Prince and his then-girlfriend Kim Basinger, who was the proposed 
female lead in the film, parted ways shortly before the filming began in early 1990, 
Prince merely combined Kim's and Jill's parts and gave them to Ingrid Chavez; Jill 
was given a new, smaller part as Prince's girlfriend. While flying to Minneapolis to 
flm the movie, Jill read the revised script on the plane and promptly tore it up, 
threw it round the cabin and retired to the bathroom. Her assistant was left to go 
round the plane, explaining to people "that number-58 page there, in your fettucci- 
ne, can I have it please?" Jill later said that if she hadn't already been on the plane 
she would have returned home there and then. 

Jill did turn up in Minneapolis, but she refused to speak to Prince on the set of 
Graffiti Bridge. In fact, she wouldn't communicate with anyone except in French. 
Prince got upset and told her, “If you don't smile and act better round here, then 
this is your replacement,” and proceeded to show her a photograph. Her answer 
was, "Oh, an old girlfriend?" She stayed to shoot the film, but her relationship with 


Prince would never be the same again. 


Into the nineties 

In 1990, Jill collaborated with Japanese avant-garde musician Ryuichi Sakamoto 
on the track "You Do Me,” for his album Beauty. The same year she came to 
England to work on demos with Tim Simenon of Bomb The Bass and a musician 
named John Reynolds, who has worked with Sinead O'Connor, the Indigo Girls, 
and Nusrat Fahteh Ali Khan amongst others. According to Jill, they created “quite 
a few experimental tracks.” She says of John Reynolds, “He has been another con- 
stant force in my life. He possesses the ability to merge himself with an artist and 
provide the right amount of push.” 

In 1995, Jill sang backing vocals on the “Oil For The Lamps Of China,” the 
debut single by The Listening Pool, a UK group comprised of three former mem- 
bers of Orchestral Manoeuvres in the Dark (OMD), which subsequently appeared 
on their debut album Swill Life. 

Jill's friendship with Tim Simenon led her to front a UK band called Baby 
Mother, which was a collaborative effort with two former members of a Liverpool 
band called The River City People. The group became very popular throughout 
the club scene in England and was offered recording contracts from several record 
labels. Baby Mother decided to sign with London Records, but the group disband- 
ed without even releasing a single. "At the final stages of the project, my mother 
became quite ill in NYC," Jill remembers. "I returned home from the UK and 
spent the last eight months of her life with her. Subsequently, my marriage fell 
apart, I had a toddler on my hands, with the amount of pain and stress, | ended up 
hospitalized with a blood clot by my heart. Anyway, to be truthful, I was not the 
same person and the songs we'd been recording lacked meaning to me. So I asked 
to be released from the project. I was." 

Nothing had been heard about Jill for several years until it was announced in 
1999 that Exile Records, an American independent urban alternative label, is licens- 
ing the release of an acoustic EP to be recorded with Chris Bruce. The record is planned 
for late 1999. Jill also hopes to be on the road doing some shows by year's end. A full- 
length album is planned for 2000, although most likely not with Exile Records. 

Jill will be featured on jazz guitarist Ronnie Jordan's forthcoming Bine Note 
album, singing a cover of Carly Simon's "Why." She also sings background vocals 
on Ultra Nate's next album, Stranger Than Fiction (on the song “Losing My Every- 
thing"). In addition, she has co-written a new song titled "Another Chapter" for a 
planned Jody Watley dance album project. 

Today, Jill lives in New York with her six-year-old daughter, Azusena, who is 
"remarkable, beautiful, intelligent, talented, pure perfection" and "the best thing 
that ever happened to me. And I am very humble and thankful to have been bless- 
ed with such a treasure," She is excited about her plans to get back to releasing 
records and performing. And despite all the years out of the limelight, her followers 
haven't forgotten her. She says that she is "very taken aback by the interest others 


have taken in me and find it extremely supportive, and comforting." 


By PER NILSEN, 

Many thanks to NEIL BILLINNESS, who runs the inofficial Jill Jones website, 

Also thanks to Jill's manager, BILL COLEMAN, who can be reached by e-mail: 
<peacebisquit@earthlink.net> or by fax: 718-789-1665 and telephone: 718-789-1689. 





THE JILL JONES DISCOGRAPHY 


ALBUM 

Jill Jones 

"Mia Bocca" 

“G-Spot” 

"Violet Blue" 

“With You" 

“All Day, All Night" 

"For Love" 

"My Man” 

"Baby, You're A Trip” 
Released 26 May 1987 (Paisley Park/Warner Bros.). All tracks composed by Prince (with differ- 
ent pseudonyms). Produced by Prince, David Z, and Jill Jones. "With You" features Steve 
Stevens and Hugh McCracken (quitars), Tony Levin (bass), Mike Chase and Rob Mounsey (key- 
boards), 5teve Gadd (drums). All other tracks: all instruments played by Prince with the excep- 
tion of orchestral arrangements by Clare Fischer and saxophone by Eric Leeds and trumpet by 
Matt Blistan on "Violet Blue." In addition, two tracks are based on live recordings: “All Day, All 
Night" was recorded by Prince with The Revolution (Lisa Coleman, Matt Fink, Brown Mark, 
Wendy Melvoin, and Bobby Z.) and “For Love" features saxophone by Eric Leeds, bass by Paul 
Peterson (uncredited), and drums by Jellybean Johnson. i 


SINGLES 
"Mia Bocca” b/w "77 Bleeker St." 

*77 Bleeker St." written by Jill Jones. 
“G-Spot” b/w "Baby Cries (Ay Yah)" 

“Baby Cries (Ay Yah)" written by Jill Jones. 
“For Love" b/w “Baby, You're A Trip” 





MAXI-SINGLES 
"Mia Bocca" [Extended Version] / “Mia Bocca” [Dub Version] / “77 Bleeker St." [Extended 
Version] 
Additional production and mix by Arthur Baker on both versions of "Mia Bacca." 
“G-Spot” [Extended Version] / “Baby Cries (Ay Yah)” [Extended Version] 
"Baby Cries (Ay Yah)" produced by Jill. 
“For Love" [4-Play Remix] / “For Love" [Bonus Beats] / "Baby, You're A Trip" [LP Version] 
*For Love” both versions: Additional production, remix and editing by John Luongo for "The 
Office, Inc." Remix engineer: Gary Hellman. Additional keyboards: Phil Ashley. Additional qui- 
tar: Paul Fesco. 


RECORDS WITH GUEST APPEARANCES BY JILL JONES 

Teena Marie: Lady T (Gordy/Motown, 1980). Backing vocals. “Young Girl in Love" co-writ- 
ten by Jill. 

Teena Marie: Irons In The Fire (Gordy/Motown, 1980). Backing vocals, 

Teena Marie: It Must Be Magic (Motown, 1981). Backing vocals. “The Ballad Of Cradle Rob 
And Me" co-written by Jill. 

Prince: 1999 (Warner Bros., 1982). Backing vocals on "1999," "Automatic," "Free," and "Lady 
Cab Driver." 

Sheila E.: The Glamorous Life (Warner Bros, 1984). Backing vocals on "The Belle Of St. Mark.” 

Teena Marie: Starchild (Motown, 1984). Backing vocals. 

Apollonia 6: Apollonia 6 (Warner Bros., 1984). Backing vocals on “Oo She She Wa Wa." 

The Bangles: Different Light (Columbia, 1985). Backing vocals on “Manic Monday" 
(uncredited). 

Prince: "Hello" [B-side track] (Paisley Park/Warner Bros., 1985). Backing vocals (uncredited). 

Mazarati: Mazarati (Paisley Park/Warner Bros, 1986). Backing vocals on “Strawberry Lov- 
er" and "| Guess It's All Over.” 

Prince: Sign O' The Times (Paisley Park /Warner Bros., 1987). Co-lead vocals on "It's Gonna 
Be A Beautiful Night." 

Original motion picture soundtrack: Bright Lights, Big City (Warner Bros., 1988). Backing 
vocals on Prince: “Good Love" (uncredited). The song was also included on the inde- 
pendently released Crystal Ball (NPG Records, 1998). 

Kristen Vigard: Kristen Vigard (record label unknown, 1988). Backing vacals. 

Original motion picture soundtrack: Earth Girls Are Easy (Warner Bros., 1989). Lead vocals 
on Jill Jones: "The Ground You Walk On." 

Ryuichi Sakamoto: Beauty (Virgin, 1983). Lead vocals on "You Do Me.” 

The Time: Pandemonium (Paisley Park / Warner Bros., 1990). Backing vocals on unspecified 
tracks, 

Paolo Rusticelli: Mystic Man (Island, 1993). Lead vocals on "Rock Man" and “In Deep." 

Lisa Lisa: L77 (EMI, 1994). “The Great Pretender” co-written and co-produced by Jill. 

The Listening Pool: Stil! Life (Telegraph/Island, 1995), Backing vocals on “Oil For The Lamps 
Of China." 

Chic: Live At The Budokan (Sumthing, 1999). Backing vocals. 

Jill also sings the song "C'est Si Bon" in an Yves St. Laurent television advertisement. This 
performance has not been released on record, though. 
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Wurm pip “Kiss” come rrom? Was it, as The Artist himself once suggested, a 
mystery, an unconscious act, directed by the Divine (Pioneer Press, November 1996)? 
Or, was it more the product of dedicated craftsmanship, a song that he'd had "for a 
long time [and] changed it around a lot" (Mojo, February 1997)? Whatever its 
genesis, it is as perfect and timeless an evocation of flirting as you'll ever find and 
testimony to his extraordinary affinity with, and instinct for, “storytelling.” 

“Kiss” is a one-man, one-act play with Prince taking all, bar one, of the parts. 
Its “dialogue” is realised through the use of voice (falsetto and bass), instrumental 
contrasts (guitar and drum), the parley between the blues, pop and funk elements, 
and, of course, the ingredient that Miles Davis paid tribute to — Prince’s immacu- 
late sense of space. Prince himself is alternately mocking, assertive, coy; carnal and 
demure. On all levels, “Kiss” is a game of ambiguity and suspense, confrontation 
and retreat. Straight, gay, male, female, 8, 18 or 80 — “Kiss” can be understood in 
any “language” because it intuitively embraces a truth about our need to be both 
loved and autonomous. 


The storyteller 

This ability to recreate stories, or dialogues of word and music, is strong in 
many of Prince's most popular and respected works, either as a comparatively 
straight narrative ("Papa") or in evoking a story within a story (“If I Was Your 
Girlfriend”), or, as in “Kiss,” where everything — word, voice and instrument — 
work together to tell the tale. 

Prince the storyteller is also present in Prince the mimic. The best mimics do 
not simply play the parrot; they observe and absorb the very essence of a person’s 
*story" and give it another life. We were recently reminded of Prince's keen ear for 
mimicry in Chaka Khan's story of her first encounter with a young Prince. He 
wanted to meet his teenage idol and called Khan up pretending to be her close 
friend Sly Stone. His impersonation was good enough to get her to his studio, 
although at the time she was far from amused by the deception (Blues e Soul, April 
1999). 

The Artist's talent for assimilating and mirroring another mindset is also ap- 
parent during several of his post-Prince interviews, when — perhaps as a way of 
establishing empathy — he reflects back to the interviewer some of their own qual- 
‘ties. In his interview with BET (1998), for example, he is the kind of guy that host 
Tavis Smiley initially hopes, and then believes, him to be. Smiley is as straight and 
true as a bowman’s arrow; “truth” is in his sights and he won't be distracted. The 
Artist accommodates by being relatively direct and earnest himself. In answering 
the first question, which involves an apology for the cancellation of a recent Los 
Angeles show, he even mirrors Smiley’s own hand movements. The Artist also 
openly acknowledges Smiley's African-American audience by drawing a distinction 
between “people of colour” and “people of lighter persuasion." At the time, this 
discriminatory comment caused a sensation among fans, however, The Artist has 
always played the audience and this was not the only occasion on which he had 
sought to identify with this particular group. In January 1997; The Artist apparent- 
ly told Ebony (an African-American magazine) that: “We as Black people can do 
the same thing they do. We can buy and sell for our own people.” 

Almost at every opportunity, The Artist calls on various kinds of storytelling as 
a vehicle for his philosophies, interests, and amusement. Most of the books he 
publicly admires, even those which are non-fiction, are based on stories (Embraced 
by the Light, The Celestine Prophesy) and he regularly alludes to popular narrative 
films to illustrate a point: “The NPG recommends the new film Wag The Dog, a 
tale of media manipulating the masses...” (www.love4oneanother.com, January 
1998); “Did you see The Firm? | feel like the music business is like that — that they 
won't let you out once you're in it." (Vibe, August 1994); "The record business is 
like The Matrix. All the levels keep dissolving until you can’t see what's behind 
anything.” (Paper, June 1999). The Matrix seems to have made a lasting impression 
on The Artist — he referred to this film once again during his July 1999 Yahoo 
Internet Awards acceptance speech, chis time using it to warn of the hidden dan- 
gers of computers and the Internet. 

The Artist also uses the narrative content of his “dreams” (his own private 
movies) to recast ideas that he has expressed many times before but wants to revisit. 
Whether these dreams are daydreams, deep REMs, lucid, astral or simple allegories 
is unimportant. He dreams of Madonna: “Eye dreamt of u and eye at the Grammy 
Awards,” (Love4oneanother.com, January 1999). The Madonna dream, which fo- 
cuses on the ownership of his masters, was not the first of its kind. In 1994, The 
Artist revealed to Q magazine — at the height of his conflict with Warners — that 
he had dreamt of Mo Ostin, Chairman of Warners, and told him “to be all a man 
and not half a man.” 

“Ts that the end of the story?” (Ebony, January 1997); “How did 1 want the 
story to end?" (Pioneer Press, November 1996). The Artist's perception of his life as 
being like a story has surfaced in several of his interviews, particularly during the 
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The Artist formerly known as Prince is a man of many 
"signatures," but it is perhaps his instinct for storytelling 
that forms the bottom line. At its most transparent it's 
there in the legend of Puerto Rico; at its most complex in 
the very structure of his music. However, the story that 
sometimes seems to most preoccupy him more than any 
other, is his own. Vicki Shuttleworth reflects in this article 
on how The Artist's perception of his own life "as a story 
to be told" shapes the publicity hype, self-mythology 


and even his legacy as an artist. 





promotion of Emancipation. Central to his idea of this story is himself as the "great 
artist." This was suggested in the Lovegoneanother.com chat of January 19th 1999 
where he expresses the view that "every great artist has a slogan that best captures 
his life." The slogan he takes for himself is: “If you don't own the master; the 
master owns you." 

In perhaps the most empathetic statement The Artist has ever made about his 
fans (apart from Come, a projected story by David Henry Hwang and Prince), he 
recalled the overwhelming emotion many people felt when meeting him for the 
first time: “I feel a lotta love that comes forth, and — a lot of them do cry, you 
know. And it’s almost as though, I think, that they just wanna be known, and they 
want me to know them. I-I-we-I think we all wanna be known in some respect...” 
(BET, 1998). The Artist is not only talking about his fans, he is also talking about 
himself — after all what else is an artist who becomes a mega celebrity if not a 
person who wants “to be known”? And, just as many fans may have gravitated to 
Prince as a way of capturing some wider acknowledgement, meaning and love, so 
The Artist seeks to acquire the mystique of greatness and claim it for himself by 
alluding to the language, imagery and stories of those widely recognised as "great." 

Emancipation was much more than an album; the promotional interviews much 
more than a sales pitch. It was a fable about personal regeneration. The key Eman- 
cipation poster, featuring The Artist as the all-powerful Guitar God in white flow- 
ing cape before an extra terrestrial image of the Earth, said it all. In language bor- 
dering on the messianic we were cold that this was the album he was “born to 
make." 

The Artist's sincerity in referring to a moment of revelation that led him to- 
wards his “renunciation” of the music industry and on the path to Emancipation, is 
not in doubt. But in telling his story he certainly samples the language of classical 
mythology and world religions. Buddha found enlightenment under a pipal tree; 
Tesus in the desert; Mohammed on Mount Hira and Prince in Puerto Rico: “All 
alone, staring at the ocean, he implores the heavens 4 an answer — ‘What is the 
symbol? What does it really mean?’ A voice says 2 him, ‘It’s your name.” (“Wed- 
ding Program,” 1996). By drawing on our memory of these universal stories of 
“enlightenment,” and their often mannered prose, he is asking us to recognise by 
association, the greatness of his own experience. 

While the Puerto Rico Experience has survived many retellings, Prince has 
offered several versions as to why he changed his name and scrawled “Slave” on his 
cheek. None of them are absolutely contradictory but nor are they clearly comple- 
mentary and the storyline has depended more than a little on who he has been 
telling the story to. On The Oprah Winfrey Show, which has an adult female demo- 
graphic keenly interested in personal growth, pop psychology and confessional tel- 
evision, he reveals that in taking someone else through therapy he had discovered 
that there was another person inside him: “That — that’s what is so interesting to 
me, is that 1 — that I think that that's why I changed my name. I think that’s who 
I am now.” On other occasions, his rationale seems more calculating. In the BET 
interview he indicates that he changed his name because Warners owned the name 
“Prince” and he had discovered that he was able to record outside his contract by 
using a different name. Was “Slave,” as he explained in some interviews simply to 
remind himself of his shackles every time he looked in the mirror? Or, was it a 
deliberate device to unnerve Warners in the war of words and stalled negotiations? 
“with that mark on my face, the whole meeting was different, which was the 













THE ARTIST — 
A MASTER OF ALLUSION 


purpose,” he told Paper magazine (June 1999). 


Mayte is more than Prince's “friend, lover, sister, mother/wife,” she is part of 
his new mythology, and if you accept the explanation offered in their “Wedding 
Program,” part of his pre-history as well. In several interviews (most notably on 
Oprah Winfrey's show) and in their “Wedding Program,” Mayte is imbued with a 


special kind of pre-cognition that elevates Prince's name change to a mystical truth. 





“Most understanding of all is Mayte—his true soul mate, who will simply say with 
a smile, [Eye] never called u Prince anyway." As with many Prince/Artist-related 
stories, this is only partially true. Mayte may have never called him Prince in his 
presence but there is ample anecdotal evidence that she has referred to him as 
Prince in the company of other people and she certainly refers to him throughout 
her letter to editor Eileen Murton (Controversy #42, 1993) as “Prince”: “Dear Eileen, 
Prince asked me to 2 write a short note 2 u explaining the new show." It's a kind of 
ironic quid pro quo, perhaps, that some members of the media have accepted this 
selective "truth." 


Allusions 

Specific allusions to "great" historic figures, such as Mozart and Akhenaten, 
recur throughout the story of Prince and The Artist. Some of these references are of 
his own creation, while others he has channelled to particular uses, such as the 
“modern-day Mozart" myth. The latter story, possibly originating in a quote from 
Pete Townshend (The Who) following the release of the fictional movie Amadeus, 
is regularly recycled in feature articles and was even used by Sinbad to introduce 
The Artist at the 1997 Essence Awards. 

However, the Mozart and Akhenaten that The Artist is associated with are 
romantic legends. The Akhenaten that Prince has drawn on over the past decade is 
founded on the work of Arthur Weigall (1910) who was influential in popularising 
the perception, even among archacologists, of Akhenaten as a mystical, religious 
revolutionary and a man of androgynous sexuality. The Artist's Mozart is Amadeus 
— the work of playwright Peter Schaffer and film director Milos Forman. (Perhaps 
as a measure of the impact Amadeus has had on contemporary myth-making about 
Pop music, Brian Wilson [The Beach Boys] has also been acclaimed as the Mozart 
of the 20th Century for the complex structures of his harmonies.) 

The Artist has never made any public claims about shared greatness with 
Mozart — these appear to have been largely generated by fans and the media. He 
has, nevertheless, provided a basis for the comparison by giving it a spin on the 
interview turntable: "They [Warners] were like the king in Amadeus, telling Mozart 
his music has too many notes," he said to Music Central in February 1997. 

The Akhenaten allusions, however, originated with Prince/The Artist himself 
and are far more intriguing. The Artist has often expressed his interest in, and 
affinity with, Egyptian history, allegedly telling an Italian television journalist (Sorrisi 
e Canzoni TV, December 1996) that he and Mayte "used to live in the same body 
in a previous life, probably in ancient Egypt. To be more precise, it was the body of 
a man with four wives. | say this because every time Mayte shows me a book on 
pyramids, pictures of papyrus or when she sings songs of ancient Pharaohs, it all 
looks and sounds strangely familiar to me. That's why I recently got involved in 
Egyptian history." 

Of all the "ancient Pharaohs," however, Akhenaten has been singled out by 


The Artist for special attention. Akhenaten's arrwork features in the backdrops of 


The Ryde Dyvine and over the past twelve months his official web site, 
www.love4oneanother.com, has dedicated various pages to the Pharaoh. 
www.love4oneanother's current tribute attempts, in part, to link Akhenaten’s sup- 
posed views on monotheism with The Artist's philosophies about God, "the one” 
and being “one” each other. Of more significance, however, is the way it suggests 
that the experiences of The Artist and Akhenaten are analogous, that they co-exist 
in a kind of timeless parallel universe. 

According to Pop culture, Akhenaten (like The Artist) has been credited with 
being a “genius” and “revolutionary thinker” whose true significance was not rec- 
ognised in his time. The view that Prince/The Artist is a “genius” has been around 
for many years; the anti-establishment crusader, however, is understandably a more 
recent, post-Warners invention and one now promoted through his official press 
releases, by his legal counsel, and, in some of his artwork such as the Mad Max 
imagery of 1999 — The New Master cover artwork. 

Again, according to folklore, while Akhenaten was greatly loved by his beauti- 
ful wife Neferititi (Mayte) he was also despised by those envious, fearful or igno- 
rant of his visionary and iconoclastic message (the media, the music industry and 
fans who have “deserted” him). In his controversial and arguably revolutionary 
works of art, Akhenaten is portrayed, like The Artist, as “in touch with his femi- 
nine side.” Akhenaten’s story has a happy ending — he is posthumously vindicated 
by history and accorded the respect he deserves (a hope held for The Artist by 
many of his fans). 

The Akhenaten allusion works in much same way as the “Wedding Program." 
Both involve a step outside the time frame of the real world with its values and 
judgements. The “Wedding Program” places The Artist's eyebrow-raising marriage 
to Mayte in a time capsule of sorts, secure from the “bad air” of doubt and cyni- 
cism — their union was “fated” from the beginning of time and therefore not open 
to question by contemporary minds and values. Similarly, the Akhenaten allusion 
implies that The Artist's “greatness” will not be decided by 20th Century commen- 
tators. His “greatness,” like that of Akhenaten, may not be widely recognised now, 
but it will be at some more enlightened time in the future. 

That The Artist should feel a sense of detachment from Prince and want to 
"reincarnate" himself in one form or another is not surprising. To a large extent 
Prince was an invention of the media and the Warners and Paisley Park publicity 
machines. Some of that invention failed on the production line and ended up in 
simplistic catch phrases such as "played all instruments on his first album"; "purple 
midget”; “enigmatic genius”; "changed his name to an unpronounceable symbol’; 
"acrimonious dispute with his record company," and so on. 


The story of Prince 

Having such a formulaic bio (life story) could be tedious but it does have some 
advantages in that it creates a space between the public image and private individu- 
al, affording plenty of opportunities for him to inject a few surprises. The Artist is, 
of course, very adept at creating "surprises" and maximising the confusion and 
controversy surrounding him. He's especially savvy in creating blind alleys for the 
media. Primarily he does this by allowing them to form their own conclusions, 
which are often false and reflect their own preconceptions. In CJ's gleeful descrip- 
tion of her “close encounter” with The Artist (who calls her Billy Jack Bitch), she 
reports having a verbal duelling session with him in the Paisley Park car park. CJ 
directly accuses him of being a liar for telling Entertainment Tonight that the birth 
of his baby was “amazing.” “Look up amazing in the dictionary,” he advises (Star 
Tribune, June 1997). The Artist, of course, didn't lie to Entertainment Tonight but 
he is undoubtedly aware of how the word “amazing” is generally used and inter- 
preted. Likewise in his Yahoo interview (September 1997) he obliges the interview- 
er's wish to confirm that his brother is right in thinking that Camille is based on 
"the famous 19th Century hermaphrodite Herculine Barbin” by saying: “Your broth- 
er is very wise.” Wise meaning “scholarly,” or wise meaning just plain "correct," | 
wonder? 

These mostly playful derailings of “the truth” and the more serious preoccupa- 
tion with personal mythologising are perhaps to be expected from an artist who is 
also a celebrity. What will be the final chapter in the “story” of Prince/The Artist, 
and, who will write it? In a sense there will be no final chapter, “the story” will 
evolve beyond his lifetime and be re-interpreted many times. In all probability, 
however, the “stories” where he has sampled someone else's legend and remixed it 
to define his own public persona will ultimately only have curiosity value, What is 
more likely to endure are those unique, intuitive and timeless “stories” — like 
“Kiss” — that tell us something about ourselves and which we can share with him, 


and each other, through his music. 


By Vicki Shuttleworth, Sevenmag. 
Thanks to Warren Mason, The Vault. 
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Fantastic and his intention to re-record his entire Warn- 


,, er Bros. catalogue, saying, "I wanted to buy my masters 
' back from Warner Bros. They said no way. So I’m going 


to re-record them. All of them. Now you will have two 
catalogues with pretty much exactly the same music - 
except mine will be better — and you can either give 
your money to WB, the big company, or to NPG. You 
choose." He also talked about his immediate post-Pur- 
ple Rain career, "You looked around and | knew we 
were lost. There was no place to go but down. You can 


> never satisfy the need after that." He believes that fall- 
HUE 


out is built into the system and he compared the music 
business to the film The Matrix, "All the levels keep re- 
solving until you can see what's behind anything. I’m 
not against the record industry. Their system is perfect. 
It benefits the people who it was designed to benefit: 
the owners." On a more personal note, he talked about 
his relationship with Mayte. "We pretend it didn't even 
happen," he said of their marriage. "Like a lot of things 
in life | don't like, | pretend it isn't there and it goes 
away." Questioned about his reputation as an "interna- 
tional lover," he said, "They always exaggerate. Let's say 
I'm monogamous with God." 

On July 19th, The Artist chatted with online viewers 
on ZDNet before his Yahoo! Internet Life Awards cere- 
mony. The conversation revealed several new pieces of 
information, including the fact that Rave Un2 The Joy 
Fantastic will indeed be released in the autumn 
through a major label. However, The Artist is also plan- 
ning a limited edition of 100,000 copies that will con- 
tain different mixes and perhaps different songs from 
the major label release. This edition will only be sold 
online. 

















Paisley Park appearances... 

In UPTOWN #38, we reported on The Artist's four 
Paisley Park performances between April 17th and May 
15th. He continued gigging throughout the summer. 
"Right Back Here In My Arms" (the first known live ren- 
dition) and a couple of rarely played Prince classics, 
"Erotic City" and "Sign O' The Times," have made one- 
off appearances in the set in the summer. A few never- 
before performed covers have been introduced: Public 
Enemy's "Fight The Power," James Brown's "Doin' It To 
Death" (written for Fred Wesley and the JB's), and 
Sheryl Crow's "Everyday Is A Winding Road." At least 
two new Artist songs have been played: "Rave Un2 The 
Joy Fantastic" (which isn't actually "new" of course) and 
"What Should B Souled." 

The Artist played at Paisley Park early on Saturday 
morning, May 22nd. Around 200 people were present. 
The entrance door opened at 1:45 am and the show be- 
gan at 2:45 am. The set lasted about 80 minutes. Rhonda 
Smith replaced Larry Graham on bass guitar. The rest of 
the band was Morris Hayes (keyboards), Kirk Johnson 
(drums), and Estelle (percussion). The Artist looked quite 
different, as his hair was braided with a piece of peach 
cloth tied at the end of each braid. He was also sporting 
a full goatee. The stage lights were never turned on; 
there was only a very dim red light on, which resulted 
in poor visibility for many in the audience. 

The Artist came out by himself, kicking off the set 
with the "Sign O' The Times" guitar introduction. He 
kept making little references to Mike Scott. Although he 
didn't play with the band during the show, Mike was 
present at Paisley Park. The Artist continued to jam by 
himself on the guitar as the rest of the band members 
began entering the stage. He kept repeating a line over 
and over, "Sometimes | feel like a motherless child" 
(from the traditional spiritual "Sometimes | Feel Like A 
Motherless Child”). Then, he went into the first verse of 
“Anna Stesia” but he stopped and instead the drum 
loop for “Love... They Will Be Done” kicked in. The Exo- 











dus leftover “Funky” was next, before The Artist en- 
gaged in more guitar playing as he began "Let's Go Cra- 
zy." This started off a "Prince classics" segment with 
"She's Always In My Hair," "U Got The Look," "Kiss," and 
"Gett Off." The audience sang the entire last verse of 
"Kiss" by itself. The Artist and The NPG left the stage af- 
ter "Gett Off." The loop for "Sign O' The Times" was 
played and The Artist came out and performed the 
track basically by himself, playing guitar over the loop. 
The finale of the show was him jamming on the guitar 
with The NPG. They threw in snatches of Graham Cen- 
tral Station's "It's Alright" and James Brown's "Talkin' 
Loud and Sayin' Nothing." He said, "This goes on here 
everyday! This is a musical universe — Paisley Park! 
We're completely oblivious to the outside world. Some 
people say I’m out of touch. But | am the touch!" He 
started a chant of “we are the touch" which was repeat- 
ed over and over again. While this was going on, he did 
some jamming on keyboards and percussion, and at 
one point, he walked over to Kirk Johnson's drum set 
and started banging on the cymbals with his hands. He 
snapped his finger at Kirk to give him his hand and pro- 
ceeded to grab it, forcing it down on the cymbal, al- 
most as if he wasn't hearing what he wanted to hear 
and was showing Kirk how to do it. Regardless, Kirk was 
laughing the whole time. The Artist then started a gui- 
tar riff and kept it going for the rest of the show. Every 
couple of minutes, he would keep slowing down the 
tempo, until everything finally stopped. It was over at 
4:10 am. 

The next performance at Paisley Park took place on 
Saturday, June 19th. The door opened around 1:30 am 
and the show began around 2:30 am, lasting a little 
over two hours. The crowd was fairly small, around 50 
people, and the concert was very informal and warm, 
with a "we are family" atmosphere. Larry Graham was 
back on bass guitar again and Mike Scott played gui- 
tar. 

The concert began with a mini-set of Graham Cen- 
tral Station material (“GCS 2000,” "Hair," "Utopia") and 
versions of Al Green's "Love And Happiness" and “It 
Ain't No Fun To Me" (both covered on Graham Central 
Station records). This was followed by Sly and The Fam- 
ily Stone's "Thank You (Falletin Me Be Mice Elf Agin)" 
and "Erotic City," during which several people got 
onstage to dance. The Artist cooled everything down 
with a slow, funky version of "Right Back Here In My 
Arms." He began the song by talking, replacing some of 
the original lyrics with "Mike Scott's mom should stop 
callin' me on the phone," although some misinterpret- 
ed this as "Mayte's mom should stop callin' me on the 
phone.” "Flashlight" closed the show. The Artist threw 
in chants of "power soul." After the concert, the DJ 
played some new tracks from Rave Un2 The Joy Fantas- 
tic over the PA. A small crowd of people stayed on to 
dance to the songs, with The Artist checking them out. 
At one point, he surprised them by going over to the 
drums and playing along to one of the new songs. 

The Artist was back at Paisley Park a week later, ear- 
ly Sunday morning, June 26th. The concert was more 
well-attended than the previous, with about 350 peo- 
ple in the house. The show began at 2:30 am and last- 
ed over two hours. Added to the band line-up of Morris 
Hayes, Larry Graham, Kirk Johnson, Estelle, and Mike 
Scott, was a new black singer/keyboard player named 
Kip Blackshire. Cynthia Robinson and Jerry Martini from 
Graham Central Station, as well as Larry's wife, Tina 
Graham, also occasionally took the stage. Michael Bland 
was in the house, watching the performance. 

The concert began with "GCS 2000," which was fol- 
lowed by a succession of Graham Central Station/Sly 
and The Family Stone tracks, including "Hair," "Love 
And Happiness," "Just B My Lady," "One In A Million 
You,” "Thank You (Falletin Me Be Mice Elf Agin),” "Free," 
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"Everyday People,” “The Jam,” "I Want To Take You 
Higher," "Groove On," and "Dance To The Music." As al- 
ways, Larry was very energetic and had a lot of fun dur- 
ing his set. Except for an impassioned final verse on 
"Hair" and a funky keyboard solo towards the end of 
"The Jam,” The Artist stuck with being an accompanist 
to Larry. The Artist's set was much shorter but was well 
worth the wait. The loop for "Love... Thy Will Be Done" 
started, but he favoured the traditional "Sometimes I 
Feel Like A Motherless Child" instead. His vocal delivery 
was very passionate. Then came the highlight of the 
set, "Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic." Much like he did 
when performing the song in 1988, he let the crowd 
take part by chanting "rave." After playing a long ver- 
sion of "Purple Rain," he asked the crowd what they 
thought about his new purple guitar, named Habibi. 
The Artist introduced the very last song as being writ- 
ten by Larry Graham. It is a beautiful instrumental track, 
somewhat reminiscent of some of Santana's material, 
featuring a stunning guitar solo by The Artist. The show 
was over at 4:35 am. 

For the third week in a row, on July 3rd, The Artist 
played at Paisley Park. The door opened at 1:50 am and 
The Artist took the stage at around 3:00 am. The 70- 
minute show ended at 4:10 am. The band included 
Morris Hayes, Larry Graham, Kirk Johnson, Mike Scott, 
Estelle, and newcomer Kip Blackshire. 

The concert opened with a song by Kip. Then The 
Artist took to his keyboards and led the crowd in a 
chant of "soul" in response to his “what you need." The 
song was described by audience members as a funky 
jam-type number. Next, The Artist pulled out a lyric 
book and his new purple guitar and launched into his 
take on "Everyday Is A Winding Road." The audience 
took part in the chorus while The Artist was tearing it 
up on the guitar. Then it was time for "You Can Make It 
If You Try," with The Artist leading the band. It was fol- 
lowed by an unrecognised song by Larry Graham, fea- 
turing a chorus of "lotta, lotta, lotta, lotta love." The Art- 
ist was back on guitar and began a duel of guitars with 
Mike Scott. They traded licks back and forth, trying to 
top each other with each solo. A version of Santana's 
"Oye Como Va" was next. The Artist started reminiscing 
about a few days earlier, when he was asked by Carlos 
Santana to come onstage and jam with him. He said, "I 
went back there and they were trying to give me this 
big ole guitar with a long strap, having me looking like 
a punk rocker, and a guitar pick the size of a dorrito!” 
He claimed that he didn't want to take too many risks 
onstage due to the awkward equipment, but when 
Carlos came over to Paisley Park after the show, things 
were a tad different. After the Santana number, The Art- 
ist started playing a country lick on guitar, asking "Y'all 
wanna hear some country? Well, you betta go some- 
where else then..." He said that he was there to funk 
and, with that, they were into a fast and jam-filled take 
on Graham Central Station's "Release Yourself." Halfway 
through the song, The Artist went into "Alphabet St." 
before returning to "Release Yourself." Throughout, he 
and Larry traded licks with each other and they were 
still laughing when they left the stage. They didn't re- 
turn for an encore, but The Artist came out and min- 
gled with some fans. He was very gracious, shaking 
hands and exchanging words with people, even giving 
one guy a hug. 

The Artist returned to Paisley Park for the fourth 
consecutive week when he played a concert early on 
Saturday morning, July 10th. The show started at 2:40 
am and lasted until 4:20 am. Many felt it was the most 
exciting of all the 1999 Paisley Park concerts. The band 
was the same as the previous week, including Kip 
Blackshire. Mayte, Gwen Stefani of No Doubt and her 
boyfriend, Gavin Rossdale from Bush, were in attend- 
ance, as were the rest of No Doubt as well as Tommy 
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Barbarella. Reportedly, members of No Doubt and 
Rossdale spent some time at Paisley Park after the 
show, discussing a possible future collaboration. 

The Artist launched the concert with an energetic 
take on "Doin' It To Death," which includes the chorus 
“we're gonna have a funky good time." Larry took the 
lead for "The Jam" before they eased into Elvis Presley's 
"Teddy Bear" and "Courtin' Time," which fit perfectly 
together. They did a very long version of "Come On," 
which included Kip doing his own "Come Dance With 
Me." The Artist made some remarks to Gwen Stefani, 
referring to her as Gwen or G.S. At one point, he ad- 
monished Gavin Rossdale for resting his head on the 
railing like he was tired. After the funk stopped, it was 
time for the blues: "The Ride." At point, The Artist had 
the "Habibi" guitar squealing like cartoon-like voices. 
When it was over, he said, "Just checking to see if it 
works." A couple of Sly and The Family Stone tunes fol- 
lowed, "Thank You (Falletin Me Be Mice Elf Agin)" and 
"Everyday People." The Artist welcomed Mayte onstage 
and the band launched into "Fight The Power." She re- 
ally worked it for the crowd. The first farewells were 
said but the band was back onstage after only a few 
minutes. The Artist ripped into the "Let's Go Crazy" gui- 
tar solo, only to go into "She's Always tn My Hair" in- 
stead. The "Prince classics" portion closed out the show: 
"U Got The Look," "Kiss," and "Gett Off." 

There was a dance party at Paisley Park on Friday 
August 6th. The Artist did not perform, but he was 
hanging around the dance floor and talking with sever- 
al people. A DJ spinned several new songs, including 
"Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic" and The Artist's version of 
"Fight The Power." The early-morning dance party was 
over at 4:00 am. 





Las Vegas soundchecks 
and shows... 

The Artist played his second "official" concert of 
1999 on May 29th at the 16,000-seat MGM Grand Gar- 
den Arena in Las Vegas. His first was also held in Las 
Vegas, on January 2nd 1999, at the much smaller Stu- 
dio 54 venue in the MGM Grand complex. 

The soundcheck lasted from 2:30 to 6 pm on the day 
of the show. The Artist was present most of the time. 
The first 90 minutes or so focused on Larry Graham's 
opening set. "Thank You (Falettinme Be Mice Elf Agin)” 
was rehearsed a great deal as they were working out a 
new arrangement for the song, which is closer to the 
original recording than the funked-up version with the 
"Days Of Wild" beat that Larry has played for a long 
time. A lot of attention was also given to the opening 
of The Artist's set, consisting of an instrumental intro 
plus "Sign O' The Times." The following tracks were re- 
hearsed: "Days Of Wild" (as an instrumental jam) / 
"Thank You (Falettinme Be Mice EIf Agin)" / "Thank You 
(Falettinme Be Mice Elf Agin)" / "Free" / "Free" / "Thank 
You (Falettinme Be Mice EIf Agin)" (and jam) / "Everyday 
People" (and jam) / “Eye’magettin” (short) / "The Jam" 
/ "Music Lover" / "| Want To Take You Higher" / "Push It 
Up" (instrumental) / "Stand!" (vocal by The Artist) / 
“Stand!” (regular beat and jam) / bass solo by Larry 
Graham / "Release Yourself" / "Free." 

The soundcheck continued with a rehearsal of por- 
tions of The Artist's set: "Talkin' Loud And Sayin' Noth- 
ing" - "It's Alright" / "Talkin' Loud And Sayin’ Nothing" - 
"it's Alright" / "Let's Work (instrumental) / short piano 
ballad / "Nothing Compares 2 U" (instrumental) / "The 
Ballad Of Dorothy Parker" - "Four" / “I Could Never Take 
The Place Of Your Man" - "Summertime" / Santana med- 
ley / "Oye Como Va" / "The Question Of U” (brief instru- 
mental) / funky instrumental jam / "Sign O' The Times" 
(instrumental) / instrumental intro and "Sign O' The 
Times" (instrumental) (several times) / "Talkin' Loud And 














Sayin' Nothing" (short instrumental) / "Let's Go Crazy" / 
"She's Always In My Hair" / "U Got The Look" / "Pop Life" 
(intro only) / "Kiss" / "Gett Off" (instrumental) / “Gett Off 
(Houstyle)" / "Take Me With U" (instrumental) / "Rasp- 
berry Beret" / "Raspberry Beret" (different hip-hop beat) 
/ "Sign O' The Times" (short instrumental). | 

At showtime, the MGM Grand Garden Arena was only 
about three-quarters full. Janet Jackson was in the audi- 
ence. The NPG line-up was the same as previously, with 
Larry Graham on bass quitar, Morris Hayes on keyboards, 
Kirk Johnson on drums, and Estelle on percussion. 

Larry opened the show with his own set, mixing 
Graham Central Station tracks with Sly and The Family 
Stone material. Family Stone members Rose Stone, Jerry 
Martini, and Cynthia Robinson guested on stage and The 
Artist joined Larry twice, for "Free" and "The Jam." 

After a break, The Artist and The NPG kicked off their 
95-minute set at 10:05 pm. They started with an electri- 
fying "Sign O' The Times" before continuing with James 
Brown's "Talkin' Loud And Sayin' Nothing" and Graham 
Central Station's "It's Alright," which featured a saxo- 
phone solo by Jerry Martini and a bass solo by Larry. 
They continued with "Let's Work" and "Delirious," the 
latter including the usual snatches from "Rock 'N' Roll Is 
Alive (And It Lives In Minneapolis)" and "Get Yo Groove 
On.” "Purple Rain" was an obvious crowd pleaser. The 
Artist talked about not owning the master tapes of Sign 
O' The Times before going into "I Could Never Take The 
Place Of Your Man." A portion of George Gershwin's 
"Summertime" preceded "The Christ." The Artist spoke 
about love and "stauros." 

The Artist returned to the stage after a short break. 
He launched a parade of "Prince classics": "Let's Go Cra- 
zy," "She's Always In My Hair," "U Got The Look," "Kiss," 
and "Gett Off,” which included a percussion jam in the 
middle. There were more classics in store, as they pro- 
ceeded with "Nothing Compares 2 U," which gave Jerry 
Martini the chance to play another saxophone solo. It 
was followed by the medley of "Take Me With U" and 
"Raspberry Beret" (with a snippet of "Mr. Happy" as an 
outro), after which The Artist and The NPG exited the 
stage. The encore began with an improvised bass jam 
that led into "Baby, I’m A Star." It merged with "1999" 
before The Artist closed the show with "Come On." 

it was announced during the show that there would 
be another performance by The Artist the next day at 
the 1,100-seat Studio 54 in the MGM Grand complex. 
The soundcheck started at around 7 pm, lasting a little 
over 90 minutes: "Days Of Wild" / "Let's Work" / "Hair" / 
"Sing A Simple Song" / "Family Affair." 

Larry Graham opened the Studio 54 show shortly af- 
ter midnight (May 31st) with his standard set of GCS 
and Sly Stone tracks. The Artist joined Larry from the 
outset. Rose Stone, Cynthia Robinson, and Jerry Martini 
also sang and played with him. Larry's portion started 
off with "Sing A Simple Song," followed by "Stand", 
"Family Affair," "Thank You (Falettinme Be Mice Elf 
Agin)" (played in an arrangement close to the original 
recording), "You Can Make It If You Try,” "Forever In My 
Life" and "Everyday People," which included chants 
from "Freaks On This Side." Then The Artist took over 
centrestage for his own set. Many thought the ensuing 
concert was one of the most exciting he has played in 
recent years. 

In contrast to the Grand Garden Arena show, the 
Studio 54 concert had a very relaxed feel, featuring 
more jamming and improvising. Throughout, The Art- 
ist bounced around the stage and had a lot of rapport 
with the audience. Rhonda Smith was in the house and 
got up on stage to play on a couple songs. Also guest- 
ing were Kat Dyson and Roger Johnson of The Brothers 
Johnson. Rose Stone, Cynthia Robinson, and Jerry Mar- 
tini also kept coming back during The Artist's set for 
songs here and there. He was having so much fun that 








he came back and did three encores, playing for a total 
of almost three hours (including the set with Larry). 

The Artist had four keyboards (including a 
MiniMoog) on his side of the stage plus a drum ma- 
chine providing all the loops and patterns that Kirk 
doesn't play live. The Artist always looked in a book 
before choosing a drum pattern because he had to en- 
ter the number. The machine is already programmed 
with "Hypno Paradise" and "Rave Un2 The Joy Fantas- 
tic” among many other tracks. 

The Artist's portion kicked off with the Santana med- 
ley. However, there were some problems with the guitar 
and he threw it at a guitar technician. He headed back to 
the keyboards and, not missing a beat, continued to play 
the song. Next came "The Ballad Of Dorothy Parker," 
which went into Madhouse's "Four," much like on the 
1987 Sign O' The Times tour. The Artist threw in some lyr- 
ics from "Face Down" and continued with the blues num- 
bers "Blues In C (If t Had A Harem)” and "The Ride." He 
improvised some of the lyrics. An instrumental take on 
"Poom Poom" saw The Artist walking through the audi- 
ence while playing guitar. Crowd members danced 
onstage. "Get Up (i Feel Like Being A) Sex Machine" was 
next, with instrumental bits from "| Got The Feeling" be- 
ing added. The Artist danced up a storm, showing off his 
best James Brown impersonations. This was followed by 
"Mad," which incorporated some lyrics from "Face Down." 
Larry Graham then took over the microphone for three 
GCS/Sly Stone numbers: "The Jam,” "Music Lover," and "I 
Want To Take You Higher." 

The medley of "Teddy Bear" and "Courtin' Time" 
turned the concert into a party. The band broke 
"Courtin' Time" down as The Artist moved the micro- 
phone to face the top of the keyboard. He began tap- 
ping the metal and the microphone with the sticks, 
jamming for a few minutes like that. Later in the song, 
while Jerry Martini was playing saxophone, The Artist 
told a girl from the audience to dance for Jerry. She did 
her dance while The Artist watched. He then guided her 
back to the audience and took a bow. A jam-filled take 
on "Talkin' Loud And Sayin' Nothing" saw Kat Dyson 
and George Johnson guesting on stage. The jam in- 
cluded instrumental bits from "Hypno Paradise" and 
"Give It Up Or Turn It A Loose,” and a portion of "It's Al- 
right" (with words). 

The first encore was the rarely performed "Some- 
body's Somebody." When The Artist sang "2 o'clock in 
the morning," it was 2 am. "Mr. Happy" was next. Por- 
tions from "Acknowledge Me" and "Jungle Boogie" 
were included. The Artist returned for a final encore of 











"Purple Rain.” It was over at 3:10 am. 

After the concert, The Artist went upstairs to a VIP 
section. To the astonishment of many in the audience, 
everyone was allowed to walk upstairs to hang out and 
dance. The Artist was only blocked off with a rope and 
one bodyguard. He sat among friends and chatted, 
walked around and watched people dance. He hung 
out upstairs for an hour before going downstairs to sit 
in another area, near the bar. He was surrounded by 
three bodyguards. At around 5:00 am, he left through 
the back doors. There were plans for another nightclub 
performance the following night, possibly at Drinks, but 
the idea was abandoned. 
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Yahoo! Internet Life Awards... 

The Artist appeared at the Yahoo! Internet Life 
Awards on July 19th. He won an award and performed 
live during the ceremony in New York. ZDTV aired a 
special on the awards ceremony on July 30th. ZDTV is a 
speciality channel only available through providers 
such as DirectTV. The special included highlights from 
the show. 

The show opened with “My Computer” with various 
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interviews of artists playing over it. Seal, accompanied 
by a guitarist, performed unplugged versions of “Hu- 
man Being” and “Crazy.” Spike Lee presented the award 
for best internet-only single. He mentioned that he had 
worked with both Public Enemy (on Do The Right Thing 
and He Got Game) and The Artist (on Girl 6). The Artist 
came on to accept the award for “The War.” His speech 
was as follows, “Thank you. Let me first say, | don’t be- 
lieve so much in the word best. | appreciate it. | appre- 
ciate appreciation. Art is perception. It's whatever pea- 
nut butters you jelly. This should read ‘The NPG.’ The 
New Power Generation helped me make this record. 
What was cool about the song is that they didn't know 
what | would do. They just started jamming and | had 
some lyrics and | just started speaking and the song just 
kind of organically turned into what it turned into... to- 
night's so-called winner. One thing | wanted to say is 
don't be fooled by the Internet. It's cool to get on the 
computer but don't let the computer get on you. It's 
cool to use the computer but don't let the computer 
use you. Y'all saw The Matrix. There's a war going on. 
The battlefield is in the mind and the prize is the soul, 
so be careful. Thank you!" 

The Artist then came back on to introduce Public 
Enemy. His introduction included a plug for There's A 
Poison Goin' On (the new album). Public Enemy per- 
formed "What What" and "Do You Wanna Go Our 
Way?" In his speech afterwards, Chuck D of Public Ene- 
my gave props to The Artist for writing "Slave" on his 
face. He said that when The Artist did that, although 
many people thought him crazy, a light bulb went on 
in his mind. When he saw that, he said he felt like "a 
black man from 1866." Chuck also said that he called 
him "Prince from the Hood." He said that he lets them 
Call him Prince but he doesn't let the "shysters" call him 
that. The Artist came on afterward and said, "Listen to 
what they're saying. Excuse the curse words, but listen 
to what they're saying. It's all in there, alright?" Public 
Enemy's Flavor Flav kept hugging The Artist. He also 
said that he was looking forward to recording music 
with him in the future. They literally had to drag him off 
the stage because he kept embracing The Artist and 
talking. 

A little while later, Penn and Teller introduced the 
"surprise performer" of the evening by saying, "He's re- 
ceived an award, he's presented an award but so far 
The Artist hasn't done what he does best... perform. Be 
prepared for the roof to be blown off of this place!" The 
Artist played some organ to introduce "The Jam" and 
then rhythm guitar on the song. The band consisted of 
Morris Hayes on organ, Larry Graham on bass, Kirk 
Johnson on drums, Maceo Parker on saxophone, and 
Tina Graham and Kip Blackshire on backup vocals. Jerry 
Martini, Cynthia Robinson, and Rose Stone (of The Fam- 
ily Stone) were also part of the band. Following "The 
Jam," the band launched into "Free" with Larry on lead 
vocals. "Everyday People" closed their set. 

The show closed with Melky Sedeck and Wyclef 
Jean. Near the end of the show, Jean said, "Yo, Prince is 
such a legend. It's such an honour to play with such a 
legend." Wyclef's set lasted around an hour. Later in the 
evening, The Artist would lose the award for best 
website to the Beastie Boys. They played "New World" 
while showing pages from the Love 4 One Another 
website. 








Life aftershow... 

The Artist performed at the Life club in New York af- 
ter the Yahoo! Internet Life Awards on July 19th. The 
line outside began to form as early as 6:00 pm with the 
promise that tickets would be sold at 10 pm. The pro- 
ceeds from the ticket sales, priced at $50 each, were 
contributed to the Love 4 One Another charity. New 

















York's R&B radio station, WBLS-FM, ran a ticket givea- 
way promotion for the event earlier in the day. The club 
started letting people in at 9:10 pm. They played a mix 
of Prince/Artist and R&B, rap, hip-hop songs. The stage 
wasn't set at all except for microphones. At midnicht, 
the DJ came on and said that The Artist was stuck at the 
Yahoo! awards and would get to Life in 45 minutes. An 
initial report that said that the show wouid begin 
around 1:00 am was quickly dispelled when the sound 
guys began setting up the equipment at 12:20 am. The 
main room, which had minimal air conditioning and a 
rising temperature, began to reach near capacity 
around 2:00 am. The sound engineers were having a 
difficult time wiring the rather small stage area and 
loading the gear in a cramped space. Morris Hayes and 
Kirk Johnson appeared around 2:30 am to a loud cheer 
in anticipation of the show. Unfortunately, it would be 
another hour before The Artist would come onstage. 
The band was the same as at the award show. Maceo 
Parker jammed with The Artist during the first couple of 
songs and Doug E. Fresh and Kool Moe Dee also joined 
The NPG at times. In attendance were several artists, 
including Jay-Z, Wyclef Jean, Paula Cole, Grandmaster 
Flash, and Foxy Brown, as well as music industry execu- 
tives, including Clive Davis. 

Around 3:15am, the club security began to pass out 
water to the people that were crammed at the front of 
the stage and who looked rather dehydrated. An ap- 
pearance by Larry Graham brought another round of 
applause as he took the stage with the rest of NPG at 
3:30 am. The Artist, dressed simply in a black tunic and 
matching slacks, strolled out shortly thereafter to thun- 
derous applause by the crowd. The drum loop for "One 
Of Us" was malfunctioning, so The Artist told Kirk to 
play it on the drums. He announced that he and the 
band would "warm up" and soundcheck for a while. He 
strapped on his new Habibi guitar and asked the crowd 
if they wanted it louder in the house. Of course, every- 
one shouted yes. At the end of the warm up session, 
which included lyrics from “Sometimes | Feel Like A 
Motherless Child,” he commented, “I think the guitar 
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works now!” Next up was James Brown's “Doin’ It To 
Death.” Bits and pieces from “Alphabet St.” were 
thrown in, before Maceo Parker took the lead for 
George Gershwin's “Summertime.” Then Doug E. Fresh 
and Kool Moe Dee made cameo appearances and Kip 
led the crowd in a chant of “Come on, dance with me” 
that evolved into “Come on, jam with me.” The Artist 
launched into a jam with lyrics about being a “pretty 
man,” with music loosely based on “Talkin’ Loud And 
Sayin‘ Nothing." It featured lots of guitar work and sax- 
ophone solos from Maceo Parker. The lyrics seemed to 
be improvised. 

This led into the Graham Central Station portion of 
the show, which was similar to past performances as 
they ran through a number of GCS and Sly and The 
Family Stone covers: "The Jam," "Hair," "Everyday Peo- 
ple,” and "Eye'magettin'." Larry's jam with Kirk on 
"Eye'magettin" met with extensive enthusiasm from 
the crowd. Larry took the bass with him through the 
crowd and played in the centre of the room. They left 
the stage, only to return a few minutes later for "Thank 
You (Falletinme Be Mice EIf Agin)." They exited again, 
but returned for “i Want To Take You Higher," which 
included "Freaks On This Side" chants. Although it was 
close to 5:00 am, the crowd was enthusiastic and par- 
ticipated at every given moment during "I Want To 
Take You Higher." The Artist and the band returned 
for a third and final encore shortly after 5:00 am. The 
Artist made a short speech over the opening section 
of "Purple Rain." The crowd roared with anticipation 
of the song. The show came to a close at 5:30 am and 
the crowd began to file out of the club to the rising 
sun. 








Guesting with Santana, Chaka, 
Sheryl, and Lenny 

The Artist and Larry Graham guested onstage with 
Santana in Minneapolis, June 20th, at the Northrop Audi- 
torium. They played “The Calling” from Santana’s latest 
release. Carlos Santana talked about the appearance in 
Rolling Stone, “He was very gracious. | wanted to say some- 
thing to him, but | didn't, so | am going to say it now: | 
believe that if the Artist would find the time to do an al- 
bum with Michael Jackson, put the ego aside, put the 
personalities aside and, as two supreme entertainer-mu- 
sicians, collaborate on song for song, note for note, dance 
for dance. This would be amazing, a whole new dimen- 
sion of creativity. So this is an invitation for him and Michael 
Jackson, and for Quincy Jones to produce it." 

According to Love 4 One Another, Sheryl Crow sat in 
with The Artist and The NPG during a gig at Bunker's 
Music Bar and Grill in Minneapolis, July 1st. Strangely 
enough, no reports from this performance exist. 

A week later, The Artist guested onstage to play 
some guitar towards the end of Chaka Khan's perform- 
ance at the Orpheum Theater in Minneapolis on July 
8th. She performed with Patti LaBelle. On August 22nd, 
he got up on stage during Sheryl Crow's set at the all- 
female Lilith Fair Show at the Amphitheatre in Toronto. 
He sang with her and played guitar on “Everyday Is A 
Winding Road." A few days later, he guested with Lenny 
Kravitz at the Target Center in Minneapolis, August 
25th. He came onstage for the last encore to play gui- 
tar. There was a party at Paisley Park after the show, 
with Kravitz and The Artist making a brief appearance. 





Essence Awards... 

The Artist attended the Essence Awards, which was 
broadcast on June 2nd in the US. The award ceremony 
was held at the Theatre at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, in late April or early May. 











Versace collection 
launch in London... 

The Artist met briefly with Prince Charles at an event 
held in London on June 9th to launch the new Versace 
collection. They were seen having a friendly conversa- 
tion during the evening. The Artist provided a tape of a 
new version of "Sexy MF" to be played at the event. 














Versace show in Paris... 

The Artist and Mayte were in Paris, France, over the 
July 18th weekend to attend the Versace show. They 
were shown on a French TV show sitting in the front 
row, next to the catwalk. Other celebrities, including 
Madonna and Puff Daddy, were nearby. 








in New York... 

The Artist was spotted at Life club in New York City 
on August 13th. He attended the club with Kirk 
Johnson and some women, according to reports. He 
has been seen at the club a great deal lately. 














"Spring cleaning"... 

A charity auction was held at Paisley Park on August 
14th. The Artist was not on hand for the event, which 
was dubbed "spring cleaning in August," but several 
hundred fans did turn out to snap up everything from 
old keyboards and instrument cases to bottles of per- 
fume and neon signs used on the Sign O' The Times 
tour. A portion of the proceeds was donated to the 
Love 4 One Another charity, which raises money for 
underprivileged kids. 


























Lenny Kravitz sessions... 

In an interview with Touch magazine (UK), Lenny 
Kravitz revealed that he appears anonymously on one 
of The Artist's records. He didn't want to say on which 
record he plays. In another interview, with Spanish pub- 
lication EI Periodico dated July 5th, Kravitz explained 
that "The Artist and | will record an album together... 
We have been working on experimental material that, 
so far, nobody has listened to." There is no definitive 
date so far for this project, but Kravitz adds, "| don't 
know when we will be able to materialise it, but hope 
that next year we will both have time to enter the stu- 
dio and record it." 





Mill City Festival... 

The Artist and Larry Graham will perform at the Mill 
City Festival in Minneapolis on September 6th. The fes- 
tival takes place from September 4th to 6th and is a 
musical celebration of the city's historic background in 
the milling industry. Musical performances are given in 
Minneapolis' where 
flourmills were built. The mayor of Minneapolis had in- 
itially planned to declare September 6th (Labour Day) 
"Artist Day" in Minneapolis. However, at The Artist's re- 
quest, the day is going to be named "Love 4 One An- 
other Day" instead. The festival will also feature other 
local talent such as the Peterson Family (including St. 
Paul Peterson) and more. 


historic warehouse district 


The 7999 show... 

According to MTV, The Roots and Vernon Reid (for- 
merly of Living Color) are among the artists that have 
been tapped to perform the entire 7999 album at a spe- 
cial show in New York City on December 11th 1999. The 
show is billed "Party At The End Of Time: 1999 Live" and 
will feature all the songs performed in sequence. The 
Vibe website has another article on the topic alleging 
that The Artist himself will attend the event. 











"Uh Huh"... 


An article about the 100 best commercials of all time 
discusses Ray Charles' advertisement for Diet Pepsi. The 
company's "the right one" slogan was conceived in 
1989, but William Katz, then head of the Pepsi account, 
said it "felt a bit stilted and marketingese.” Creative di- 
rector Alfred Merrin and jingle writer Peter Cofield tried 
to tailor "the right one" to Ray Charles’ jivey delivery 
and threw in "baby." They had two syllables left over for 
the backing singers. Merrin said they played with the 
idea of "doo-woo" but ultimately went to “uh-huh,” “a 
two-syllable grunt that embodies affirmativess." Within 
a week, the spot had achieved cult status as people 
latched onto the new jingle. The "uh-huh" catch phrase 
popped up on the top-rated Cosby Show and George 
Bush used it in a famous debate to deride Michael 
Dukakis. Prince recorded and copyrighted (October 
15th 1991) a version of the jingle, "Uh Huh." Although 
believed to be an original composition by him, the 
above story confirms that this is not the case. 





Possible collaborations?... 

Mel B. of the Spice Girls mentioned a possible collab- 
oration with The Artist during a UK radio show on July 
4th. When asked about her new album, she said that 
she hoped to be recording with The Artist, "fingers 
crossed." Her solo album is scheduled for a 2000 re- 
lease. Tevin Campbell has also expressed a wish to work 
with The Artist again, "I want to have another album 
out next year. Singing is my first love, and | have a lot 
of things planned for my future. | would really enjoy 





doing some work and touring with [the artist formerly 
known as] Prince again. And recording or touring with 
Lauryn Hill or Jewel." Similarly, jazzman Joshua Redman 
has expressed a desire to collaborate with The Artist in 
an interview. His latest album, entitled Timeless Tales 
For Changing Times, includes a cover of "How Come U 
Don't Call Me Anymore." | 


Spike Lee project... 

A possible future film project with Spike Lee has 
been mentioned on the Love 4 One Another website. 
No details are known. 








The Lamb... 


Country star Garth Brooks has created a rock icon 
character called Chris Gaines, who will put out a great- 
est hits album and be the subject of a movie. Brooks 
says he always wanted to see The Artist and Aerosmith 
together, so he brought them together for the Gaines 
project for a song called "The Way Of The Girl." The film 
called The Lamb will be released next year. 








Meeting with ?uestlove... 

The Okay Player website featured a report by Roots 
member ?uestlove on a chance encounter with The Art- 
ist at Electric Ladyland, a New York studio, July 22nd. 
The Artist wanted to use the studio room that ?uestlove 
was using. Executives from Sony were also present, so 
it is possible that a Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic listening 
session for the record company was being prepared. 








Official magazine?... 

The Love 4 One Another "collective" is said to be in 
the process of producing a new official fanzine (or per- 
haps "friendszine"). This has been confirmed by one 
member of the team. However, Pierre Igot, maintainer 
of the Le Grind news pages on Love 4 One Another, 
says that he could neither deny nor confirm this story, 
saying, "U r free 2 spread or believe any rumours u want 
2." You may remember that an official magazine was 
vehemently denied during the lawsuit process. 

















The Hits video collection 
released on DVD... 

The Hits video collection was released on DVD on 
June 8th by Warner Bros. This is the same video collec- 
tion that was previously available on laser disc and VHS 


cassette, except it is now in Dolby Digital 5.1 sound, 


and the video quality is the best yet available. 





Associated artists... 

Former NPG drummer Michael Bland went on tour 
with Maxwell on his Maxwell Live 99 tour, starting July 
8th. The website of ex-NPG bass player Rhonda Smith was 
recently updated. While still incomplete, the site men- 
tions the forthcoming release of a solo album entitled 
Intellipop. Another former NPG musician, guitarist Mike 
Scott appears on the new Chanté Moore album, This 
Moment Is Mine. Moore guested on a track on Emancipa- 
tion (and is mentioned in "Ripopgodazippa"). Scott is a 
long-time collaborator with Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis 
and he was part of The TKO 1994 album project along 
with Kirk Johnson and his sister Kathleen Bradford. 

Gospel hip-hop artist DuNoiss has recently been 
spotted at Paisley Park Studios with Morris Hayes, who 
is reported to be producing him. Brother Jules was 
mentioned in an article in The Source (June 1999), "A 
strong presence on the scene is Brother Jules, who DJs 
for The Artist, runs Nocturnal Street Productions, and 
organises the Minneapolis Record Pool (52 DJs strong) 
out of Wide Angle Records. An employee at Paisley Park 
since 1991, he is currently working on a remix project 
incorporating The Artist's many ballads ("strictly love 
music," he explains). He also spins records Fridays, 10 
p.m. to 2 a.m. on KMOJ in Minneapolis. 





DanceMusicSexRomance 
out in late September... 

Per Nilsen's new book on Prince, DanceMusic- 
SexRomance, will finally be released in the third week of 
September. The script has been edited a great deal, but 
the book will still be close to 300 pages. Parts of the de- 
tailed, in-depth examination of Prince's music and lyr- 
ics have been omitted, making it more of a traditional 
biography-style book. A review in Q (of an advance 
copy of the script) gave the book four stars out of a 
possible five. 


| Pre-release party... 


UPTOWN Benelux threw a pre-release listening party 
for The Vault - Old Friends 4 Sale on August 18th at 
Magazijn, Ghent, Belgium. Some 150 partygoers en- 
joyed the party and exclusive preview of the new al- 
bum hosted by Warner Music Belgium. A draw to win a 
free subscription/renewal to UPTOWN was won by 
Sylvie Vermeersch from Ghent. Congratulations! 














FREEDOM AGREES WITH US ALL 


On July 28th 1999, UPTOWN finally received a signed 
set of settlement papers officially resolving the "litiga- 
tion experience" which began February 25th 1999, 
when The Artist filed a lawsuit against UPTOWN in fed- 
eral court in New York. Articles and press releases in 
the last two issues of UPTOWN (#37 and #38)" have ex- 
amined the issues involved in the lawsuit brought by 
The Artist and the countersuit filed by UPTOWN in re- 
sponse to The Artist's actions. This final UPTOWN arti- 
cle about the divisive, unfortunate, and unnecessary 
legal spat will summarise the terms of the settlement 
of the case, as well as examine some of the behind- 
the-scenes factors we at UPTOWN went through as this 
matter was working its way through the court system. 

The initial reaction the UPTOWN staff had to the law- 
suit was a combination of shock, uncertainty and disil- 








lusionment. The shock was obvious, since we had nev- 
er received any letter, e-mail or other communication 
from The Artist, NPG Records, Paisley Park Studios, or 
any of their attorneys that they had any complaints 
about our magazine. Indeed, it had not gone unno- 
ticed amongst the UPTOWN staff that when The Art- 
ist's attorneys had sent out cease and desist letters to 
various publications or web sites in the past, UPTOWN 
was always left alone. And since none of us had seen 
the actual complaint, all we had to rely on were a few 
news reports of scant informational value posted on 
the web. That left all of us unsure as to whether there 
really was a lawsuit filed against us, what exactly it 
might have alleged, and who was sued. 

One of the biggest uncertainties was that nobody 
at UPTOWN knew if it was the magazine, the individual 














? available at «http://www.uptown.se/lawsuit» 
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staff members, or both who were being sued. As it was, 
The Artist's attorneys did not know the proper party 
to sue, and they incorrectly named "UPTOWN Produc- 
tions" as if it was the entity that published the maga- 
zine, and "UPTOWN USA" as if it were a separate legal 
entity, which it is not. However, for sake of simply get- 
ting the matter resolved, those technicalities were es- 
sentially waived by UPTOWN when we pointed out in 
our Response that the magazine is a sole-proprietor- 
ship based out of Lysekil, Sweden. 





Pivotal moment 

After the initial shock of the lawsuit wore off, the 
obvious concern we had was how was the magazine 
going to defend the suit? The Artist filed the suit in 
New York, and with none of UPTOWN's staff anywhere 
near that part of the United States, the mere fact of 
geographic distance made things a problem. But be- 
yond that, there was the matter of affording an attor- 
ney. UPTOWN is a small publication and we could nev- 
er afford to pay the tens of thousands of dollars in at- 
torneys fees and court costs that could easily be 
worked up to properly defend a lawsuit such as the 
one The Artist brought against us. 

Just when it looked like UPTOWN would end up be- 
ing forced to shut down due to an inability to raise the 
funds needed to fight against a multimillionaire celeb- 
rity, help came just when we needed it. The source of 
that help was a long-time UPTOWN reader, Alex Hahn, 
an attorney with the Boston law firm Hanify & King, 
and a Prince fan. Alex read about the lawsuit while on 
line, and after convincing the partners of his law firm 
that there were important first amendment issues in- 
volved in the defence of this case, he contacted 
UPTOWN and offered the services of his 32-lawyer law 
firm to represent UPTOWN free of charge! 

This was a pivotal moment in the litigation. Alex was 
the attorney who took on a majority of the work on 
the shaping of UPTOWN's defence strategy, research- 
ing the law, drafting pleadings, responding to literally 
hundreds of e-mail messages, reviewing press releas- 
es drafted by UPTOWN as well as drafting press releas- 
es on behalf of the magazine. Alex also tirelessly 
worked to find a local attorney from New York, which 
was essential to the case. 

While the offer of free legal help from Hanify & King 
was of immeasurable help to us, UPTOWN also needed 
a New York attorney who would be eligible to file an 
Appearance on behalf of the magazine and file a mo- 
tion with the federal court asking for the court's per- 
mission to allow the Boston-based law firm to file an 
Appearance on a one-time basis on behalf of UPTOWN. 
After following many dead ends, and with the filing 
deadline fast approaching, it appeared it would be im- 
possible to find a New York attorney willing to also do- 
nate his services to UPTOWN. The Artist's attorneys 
were not especially considerate as far as agreeing to 
an extension of time for UPTOWN to be able to file its 
response, and by the third week in March time was 
starting to run out. 

Fortunately, just when many of us on UPTOWN's 
staff were ready to give up, in late March Alex was able 
to find Paul C. Rapp, of the law firm of Cohen, Dax & 
Koenig in Albany, New York, to act as local counsel. 
Paul was the attorney to first file an Appearance on 
behalf of the magazine, as well as offer his considera- 
ble experience in inteilectual property law on behalf 
of UPTOWN. 





Applying pressure 
With a solid legal team in place and the task re- 
mained of finalising UPTOWN's Response to The Art- 








ist's lawsuit. It was decided that in addition to formu- 
lating legal defences to the claims made by The Artist, 
NPG Records and Paisley Park Enterprises against 
UPTOWN, it was also essential for UPTOWN to make an 
impact by turning the tables on the Plaintiffs by suing 
them back. So instead of meekly folding up shop and 
going out of business, UPTOWN alleged in a 
countersuit that The Artist and the other plaintiffs were 
guilty of abusing the legal process to improperly shut 
down an independent publication to clear the way for 
an official fanzine which was understood to be in the 
works. Further, because UPTOWN was accused of vio- 
lating The Artist's copyrights and trademark rights to 
his symbol, it was only natural that we would sue for a 
legal declaration by the judge that those rights were 
void for a variety of legal reasons which are summa- 
rised in the earlier articles appearing in UPTOWN about 
the lawsuit. 

However, UPTOWN did not stop there. While our at- 
torneys had made several attempts to open settlement 
discussions with the Plaintiffs' attorneys early on in the 
dispute, for the longest time they simply would not 
discuss a possible settlement. So, in order to put pres- 
sure on The Artist it was decided that it was necessary 
to use the legal process in such a manner that would 
assist UPTOWN in its defence of the case, as well put 
some pressure on The Artist to get rid of his ridiculous 
lawsuit. 

The first step in this process was to send to The Art- 
ist’s attorneys a notice to produce documents, as well 
as a notice of a deposition. A deposition is a proceed- 
ing wherein an attorney for one party in a lawsuit is 
allowed to question the opposing party under oath. 
While depositions are typically transcribed by a court 
reporter, the federal rules of civil procedure for the 
court in which the lawsuit was pending made it clear 
that a videotaped deposition was permitted as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Given The Artist's well-known aversion to having re- 
porters tape his interviews or to even take notes dur- 
ing the interview, it was rather safely assumed by 
UPTOWN and our attorneys that a videotaped deposi- 
tion would be one of the last things he would want to 
happen. It turns out we were right. The Artist's attor- 
neys filed a motion to prevent the videotaping of The 
Artist's deposition. However, the judge who heard this 
dispute gave UPTOWN a major victory when he ruled 
that the deposition would be videotaped. The judge 
did order certain safeguards to be put in place to make 
sure the videotape would not be misused, including 
ordering that only the original tape would be made, 
and that the original would be placed in the care of a 
custodian who would be entrusted with making sure 
it was kept absolutely confidential. 

As this was going on, The Artist's attorneys were re- 
sponding to the document production request with 
letters of their own attempting to impose certain con- 
ditions on some of the production requests, and also 
by not even producing those documents to which they 
did not attempt to impose any conditions. Amongst 
the more ridiculous conditions suggested by The Art- 
ist's attorneys was that documents related to his pur- 
ported name change should be subject to a confiden- 
tiality agreement. As pointed out by Alex Hahn in a let- 
ter to The Artist's attorneys, since Prince's "name 
change" was the subject of a worldwide publicity cam- 
paign, UPTOWN was reluctant to agree to such a term. 

The next step in applying pressure on The Artist to 
settle the case came about when Alex Hahn noticed 
that one of the local rules of civil procedure where the 
court was located provided that in certain circumstanc- 
es a plaintiff or plaintiffs can be required to post a 
bond to secure costs, and in certain instances, includ- 
ing attorney's fees. Factors generally considered by the 











. PRESS RELEASE 


: UPTOWN 4 ASKS FEDERAL COURT - 
TO MAKE PRINCE 
"SHOW THE MONEY" 


"June 22, 1999 E 


-UPTOWN Magazine, keeping the legal pressure 
on the Artist Formerly Known as Prince, is asking a 


| federal district court to order the pop star to pay 


$200,000.00 into the court to cover losses he may 
ultimately suffer in his suit against UPTOWN. 
. Prince sued UPTOWN in February, claiming in 


. part that the fan-run magazine violated his copy- 
fight and trademark rights in the unpronounceable 


Symbol he now uses as his name. Today, UPTOWN 


5 told the court that since Prince is likely tó lose the 
. Suit, he should have to post funds into the Court. 


UPTOWN filed its "Motion for Security Bond" pur- 


| “suant to the Southern District of New York Court's 
. Local Civil Rule 54.2, which allows the court to or- 
! der that such bonds be posted. In the motion, 


UPTOWN argues that since it is likely to ultimately 


be awarded attorneys’ fees under the federal copy- 
fight statute, Prince should have to post this mon- 
.'&y in advance. 


: According to UPTOWN's motion, a security bond 


[. is justified partly. because Prince is resisting 
UPTOWN's efforts to videotape his pre-trial “depo- 


sition,” in which he would be questioned under 


. oath by UPTOWN's attorneys. Prince's attorneys 
- have said that he will refuse to have his deposition 
videotaped, even though the Federal Rules of Civil 


Procedure provide an express right to do so. 
UPTOWN also states that Prince is likely to have 
to pay UPTOWN's attorneys' fees because his copy- 


. right and trademark claims are so clearly baseless. 


In its motion, UPTOWN presents evidence that one 


. Of its contributors received written permission to 


use the Symbol, along with a computerized copy of 
the Symbol, from Prince's public relations team. 
"You can't give someone permission to use 


| something and then sue them for using it," said 
Alex Hahn, one of UPTOWN's attorneys. "This suit is 


the height of absurdity, and we are confident the 
court will ultimately order Prince to pay UPTOWN's 
fees and costs. This motion is designed to ensure 
that he obeys the court's orders." 

> Prince is expected to oppose UPTOWN's motion. 


court include: the financial condition and ability to pay 
of the party at issue; whether that party is a non-resi- 
dent or foreign corporation; the merits of the underly- 
ing claims; the extent and scope of discovery; the le- 
gal costs expected to be incurred; and compliance with 
past court orders. !n the lawsuit filed against UPTOWN, 
arguments were raised that all of those factors sup- 
ported the contention that The Artist and the other 
plaintiffs should post a $200,000.00 bond to secure 
costs and attorneys fees. 








Negotiations 

Finally, it was in mid-to-late July, as all of the above 
discovery matters were getting much closer to reality, 
that the attorneys for UPTOWN finally saw signs from 
The Artist's attorneys that they were willing actually to 
negotiate a settlement of the case. Those initial tele- 
































phone calls eventually turned into a proposal from The 
Artist’s attorneys spelling out how they wanted to re- 
solve the case. 

The most unreasonable of their initial requests was 
that The Artist wanted to have the right to approve of 
all photographs of him printed in the magazine. That 
was a term which the staff of UPTOWN rejected from 
the start, and one which have never been agreed to if 
The Artist’s attorneys insisted on it. UPTOWN is an in- 
dependent magazine, and to surrender any portion of 
editorial control to The Artist would have thrown our 
integrity into question. Furthermore, not a single mem- 
ber of the UPTOWN staff expected that The Artist 
would be timely in providing his approval, that approv- 
al again being something to which UPTOWN would 
have never agreed. 











The settlement 

After much negotiation, the settlement agreement 
was finally signed by The Artist's attorneys on July 28th 
1999, Lars O. Einarsson of UPTOWN having signed the 
same document a day or so earlier. One term of the 
agreement does not permit either party to reproduce 
the text of the contract, although both The Artist and 
UPTOWN are permitted to paraphrase it. Under the 
agreement both The Artist and UPTOWN dropped all 
the respective claims each party made against the oth- 
er. Each party denied the allegations made against the 
other, the agreement making it clear neither party was 
admitting any allegation made by the other. 

UPTOWN is free to continue publication, with no 
contro! by The Artist over the articles or the photo- 
graphs contained inside. The settlement agreement 
stated that The Artist's attorneys would provide the 
magazine with examples of photographs of The Artist 
published by UPTOWN which The Artist found to be 
"offensive," as well as guidelines on what, in The Art- 
ist's view, constitutes an "offensive" photograph. The 
agreement states very clearly that the guidelines, 
which as of the date this article was written in late Au- 
gust have not been delivered to UPTOWN, are in no 
way binding on the UPTOWN staff, and that the maga- 
zine is free to ignore them if we wish. At least one 
UPTOWN staff member and attorney strongly felt that 
the guidelines, since they were not binding on the 
magazine, should have been included in the settle- 
ment agreement. It was felt that the agreement should 
contain only those terms which had some sort of legal 
force and effect, not just advisory language, and that 
The Artist's attorneys could just send UPTOWN a letter 
explaining their views on the so-called offensive pho- 
to issue. However, the rest of UPTOWN's staff and legal 
team felt that the inclusion of the language was a fair- 
ly minor point, especially since it was clearly stated 
UPTOWN could ignore the guidelines, so that language 
was kept in the agreement to speed up the settlement 
of the case. 

UPTOWN did agree to no longer publish bootleg 
discographies. This was our sole major concession in 
order to settle the suit. While we knew the discogra- 
phies were popular with fans and collectors who want- 
ed to avoid buying crap recordings, our failure to agree 
to this one term would have likely led to the lawsuit 
dragging on for months. It was decided that in spite of 
our belief that we had strong defences to The Artist's 
entire case against us, as well as a strong set of coun- 
terclaims against him, it was in our interest to get this 
matter over with. We also agreed to not advertise 
bootleg CD's, which was a non-issue for us since we 
have not had advertising of any sort in years. 

Further, the way the agreement is written UPTOWN 
will continue its practice of not reviewing bootleg CD's, 
which was a very tiny concession for us since we vol- 




















untarily stopped doing so back in 1996. That was 
something UPTOWN did because we wanted to act rea- 
sonably when we came to understand that such re- 
views were irritating to The Artist, as well as uncom- 
fortable for some stores which sold the magazine. 
However, at UPTOWN's insistence, the agreement spe- 
cifically permits UPTOWN to write about individual 
unreleased songs written by The Artist. This was vital 
to us, since the inability to discuss The Artist's 
unreleased work product would seriously hinder any 
intelligent analysis of his work. The agreement secures 
the right to discuss unreleased songs by distinguish- 
ing an individual song from the physical recording 
(whether CD, cassette tape, etc.) on which such a song 
might appear. 

We also agreed to not reproduce the lyrics to entire 
songs in the magazine, although the agreement states 
we can print small excerpts for purposes of comment- 
ing on a song, as well as using song titles or phrases 
from songs as titles for our articles or publications. Of 
course, it has been many years since UPTOWN had vol- 
untarily ceased printed the lyrics to entire songs, with- 
out ever having been approached by The Artist or his 
attorneys on the subject. So once again UPTOWN 
merely agreed in writing to something it had already 
been doing for years. 

Finally, the settlement contract specifically gives 
UPTOWN the right to use the 4" symbol as a means of 
referring to The Artist, but that we cannot use it for 
purposes which are not editorial. It was UPTOWN's be- 
lief that this meant we could not use the symbol for 
graphic purposes, such as in an illustration or in an ad- 
vertisement. At the present time UPTOWN has no in- 
tention of using the symbol by which The Artist's stage 
persona is known, and instead we will refer to him as 
"Prince," "Prince Rogers Nelson,” or "The Artist.” And 
while UPTOWN also agreed to a prominent display of a 
disclaimer on its web page, magazine and books, mak- 
ing it clear we are an unofficial publication, this is 
something that has been a regular practice of ours an- 
yway. 

In closing this final UPTOWN article about the law- 
suit, two matters need to be mentioned, one frustrat- 
ing, the other most welcome. One unexpected and un- 
settling aspect of this case was learning the sad de- 
gree to which news organisations, including many 
major media outlets (all of which shall remain un- 
named), slavishly follow the text of a press release 
without making even the slightest attempt to verify 
the facts contained therein, and who make no attempt 
to present a balanced view of the story by reaching 
both sides of the dispute. While at times UPTOWN ben- 
efited from such actions, when its press releases were 
occasionally printed by other news operations as full 
stories, on many more other occasions we saw the 
same distortions and lies about our magazine pub- 
lished over and over in various media outlets. But on 
the positive side was the overwhelming support 
UPTOWN received from so many of The Artist's fans. Of 
course, there were those who sided with The Artist in 
the dispute, we will not deny that. But overall, it 
seemed to us that the fans of the Artist were also very 
appreciative of the work done by UPTOWN, and we in 
turn were more than appreciative of the hundreds, if 
not thousands, of expressions of support we received 
or read. Especially in the early days of the lawsuit when 
things were the most discouraging, it was the support 
of our readers and other Artist fans that helped give 
the UPTOWN staff a reason to continue. It is very likely 
that without the support of our readers and the excel- 
lent legal assistance donated to UPTOWN by its legal 
team you would not be reading these words right now; 
and for that we thank you. 

By David Magdziarz 
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to trial. I also think UPTOWN could have prevailed 
on its claim that Prince misused the legal system in 
-an effort to promote his own interests. 
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Despite being just a few years out of law school, I 
did my best to aggressively defend UPTOWN. For- 


law group and a top-notch litigator, and Paul Rapp, 

Esq., the outstanding Albany, N.Y., attorney who 

signed on as local counsel, also on a pro bono basis. 
As the suit progressed, we noticed Prince’s depo- 


lawyers to question him under oath. This, certainly, 
would have been an opportunity to interact with the 
musician I most admire. However, I never wanted to 
meet Prince under such circumstances, and I am not 
unhappy that the deposition never took place. 

^ As a lawyer, I worked hundreds of hours on this 
case and got to study the legal issues in detail. With 
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As the suit went on, the ironies lied Re- | 
cently, Prince's own website printed a report that he _ 
had been questioned by police for having sex in a _ 
public cinema. UPTOWN, by contrast, has never run 
such tabloid-like trash, focussing instead on Prince’ 8 " 


music. 


tion to such records. The settlement does. give 


UPTOWN complete freedom to continue. writing- 
about unreleased songs, and to identify such. songs as — 


unreleased. Again, Prince — at least in his suit — nev- 


er accused UPTOWN of distributing, bootlegs. And n 


for the record, UPTOWN has never done so. 


.— Prince's greatest strength has been his obsessive | 

focus on his music. However, this has also emerged E 
as his greatest weakness. Prince Rogers Nelson is a 
man whose world-view has imploded and shrunk 
down to a small dot. He seems to think or care _ 
about little else than his own music, and how the ` 
public perceives that music. He seems to have no - 
understanding of the parallels between his own legal - 
actions and the historical efforts of totalitarian lead- © 


ers to control discussion about themselves. He. 


doesn’t have a clue that UPTOWN is a labour of . 
love. Judging by the lawsuit, he's never even read the - 
magazine — he just called his lawyers and told them ` 


to do their best to get it shut down. This is sad,- 


considering that UPTOWN is produced by some of | 
the most earnest, sincere and devoted fans he will j 


ever have. 
Make no mistake, the secdemett agreement v was a 


victory for UPTOWN. Yet, for me, and I suspect for 


many others who support and read the magazine, it 


is a fairly joyless victory. The editors of UPTOWN . 


never viewed this lawsuit as some public relations 


boon. They found it exhausting and at times fright- 7 
ening. They were worried about having to travel to _ 
New York to be questioned by Prince’s lawyers, and - 
about having to tear apart their offices and apart- - 
ments to find documents. This was not “fun” for - 


anybody, except possibly for me — I got to represent | 
great clients whom I cared about, and I had an easy 


case where the facts and the law were a | 


ly on my side. 


I wish everyone involved well. I am happy to an- - 
nounce that the guys from UPTOWN have given me 
a free lifetime subscription, which I will enjoy read- - 


ing. I hope Prince starts making great music again. 
He could smooth things over considerably by giving 
the editors of UPTOWN, and their legal representa- 
tives, free tickets to every concert he ever performs. 
While this probably won't happen, I hope he at least 
opens his heart to the fans who really care about 
him, and who are motivated by love, not money. 
Alex Hahn <cah@hanify.com> 
Boston, Massachusetts — July 30, 1999 
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“The Max” 

Hello UPTOWN 

Listening to a tape of the Camden Palace 
aftershow gig in 1988, I discovered a guitar line from 
“The Max,” which Prince played during “Strange Re- 
lationship”: following a lengthy guitar solo, he be- 
gan playing a guitar line over and over — this is the 
same as in "The Max." Do you know if he remem- 
bered the line years later when he recorded “The 
Max” for the symbol album? I’ve read that he record- 
ed Pepé Willie's "If You See Me" years later from 
memory (as “Do Yourself A Favour”). Is “The Max” 
a similar case or had he recorded “The Max” prior 
to the Camden Palace gig? Hope you can provide 
some answers. Keep up the tremendous work. You're 
the number one source for accurate information and 
insight into The Artist’s work. 

Ken Mackin 


“The Max” was in fact recorded in February 1988, so it is obvi- 
ous that Prince remembered the line when he played the 
Camden Palace concert. The song was updated slightly for the 
symbol album, but the released version is based on the 1988 
recording. Perhaps you can compare the case with “The Max” 
to the inclusion of lyric snatches from "Hot Thing" and "Sign O' 
The Times" during two concerts in Japan on the Parade tour, 
September 1986: both songs had been recorded earlier in the 
summer. There are probably many more examples when ex- 
cerpts of recently recorded material (and unreleased at the time) 
have made its way into live performances. And this is one rea- 
son why it is so interesting being a Prince/Artist follower - you 
always discover new details in his music and performances. 





"Susannah's Blues" 

Hi UPTOWN! 

Can you help me identifying a song that Prince 
played at the New Morning in 1986? He opened the 
set with a jazzy instrumental that I've never heard be- 
fore or since. What is this? Is it a Prince original or 
a cover version of someone else's tune? [t wasn't men- 
tioned in your otherwise brilliant Parade tour report 
(UPTOWN $28). 


Jean-Pierre D. 


Prince opened the New Morning concert, August 24th 1986, 
with the instrumental "Susannah's Blues," which is a bluesy, 
Dixieland-style jazz number featuring a contagious sax riff. Ac- 
cording to band members at the time, “Susannah’s Blues" was 
an original composition by Prince. However, it was never record- 
ed in a studio. It was just something Prince came up with dur- 
ing a soundcheck. It could have fit very well on one of the Mad- 
house albums, but it remains one of many small gems that 
hasn't been released. 





Press kit 


Regarding your article/interview with Owen 
Husney, which is very good by the way, I was won- 
dering if you could publish all the pictures contained 
within this press kit. I've only seen a couple pictures 
but I'd love to see the whole thing. 

Maria 


We do have a replica of the complete press kit, courtesy of Owen 
Husney. We're planning to publish this in a future issue. 











A Legend 

Hello! 

In response to F. Ryder Spivak's comments in 
UPTOWN #35, I am inclined to agree that The Art- 
ist seems intent on looking down upon those who 
lead a life similar to the one he apparently used to. 
To be happy with being monogamous, etc, does not 
call for such blatant moralising in lyrics as found in 
“Come On,” or even songs like Chaka Khan's “Pop 
My Clutch,” 


who used to offer an open-minded perspective when 


co-written by the Artist. For someone 












it came to gender and race, I find the Artist of today 
to be more close-minded, rather than forward-think- 
ing. 

Also, why the need for a sampling set? The whole 
point of hip hop artists sampling is showing that you 
can creatively get something out of an already record- 
ed song, through skill. It seems like a quick money 
making exercise, rather than one for creativity. Sets 
like that just seem to further show Prince’s age as an 
artist, rather than moving forward as he used to, not 
content to rest on his laurels. George Clinton once 
said that calling him a “legend” makes it sound like 
he’s past it. I hope it doesn’t have to be true in the 
case of The Artist Formerly Known As Prince. 

Sunil Jayesh Chauhan 





Subjective versus objective 

Hello, how are U? — I’m fine. 

I just finished reading your issue 437, and was 
compelled to write this. Issue 437 was the best, most 
thoughtful and informative issue you've published in 
about a year. The Chris Moon interview was price- 
less. I also thank you for not preaching about the law- 
suit. 

One thing concerns me though. There has been a 
steady diet of Prince of the 80's versus the Artist of 
the 90's in the feature articles. About every other is- 
sue this is brought up. This is pointless. Why not just 
dedicate an entire issue to the subject and get it over 
with! Whether his 80's material is better can be de- 
bated. Sign O' The Times was greeted with scepticism 
when it first came out. Over the past four years, it 
has finally got its due respect. The same will said 
about Emancipation in time. It’s silly to call all his 
current work inconsistent. The fact of the matter is 
UPTOWN is guilty of similar crimes. 

I have read your magazine since issue #10 and your 
work has also been inconsistent. At one time I could 
depend on in-depth journalism. Lately, you have been 
giving more “opinion” writing than objective infor- 
mation. Ego? I was going to stop buying your maga- 
zine until issue #37 changed my mind. You've gone 
back to the "good old days" of UPTOWN, objectiv- 
ity and great interviews. 

As far as the lawsuit, I don't think this suit is 
about trademarks or bootlegs or control. I think it's 
about a 41-year-old man, yes man — not icon, who 
is hurt by people saying he is not great anymore. I'm 
sure he checks out UPTOWN, and feels disrespected. 
He knows that his case is weak, but that's not the 
point. He's acting out of pride. Prince/The Artist is 
human. He is not a young man, yet everyone de- 
mands that he become timeless. He is in a losing bat- 
tle against time. He is not getting worse, just old. 
And with age, we gain some skills but lose others. We 
change. Let's not judge him on being human. 

I would like to see an issue dedicated to the lega- 
cy of Prince/the Artist's entire career. An issue that 
says thanks for the many wonderful songs and tours 
and moments. You see, he has done more for music 
in his career than others like Madonna, Lauren Hill, 
or Puff Daddy will ever dream of doing. He doesn't 
owe us anymore music. He could have gone off and 
did a Sly Stone, or shot his brains out like Kurt 
Cobain, or retire to Spain. Instead, he is trying to 
make a little more noise while God keeps him on 
earth. Don't wait until he's left us to do a "respect 
& love" issue for the Artist. I know that it sounds 
crazy since he has your magazine in court, but I think 
it would show the world just what UPTOWN is re- 
ally about, why it got started in the first place. Per- 
haps publish a special issue on his birthday. I hope 
you will consider my thoughts. Keep getting better 
with the journalism. Thank you for your time. Peace. 

Raymond James Jr. 


Thanks for the kind words about issue #37. We have not made 
any conscious changes to become more opinionated and sub- 
jective, forsaking our more objective and informative approach. 




















We're still firm believers in research and in-depth journalism. 
However, it is sometimes very difficult being strictly objective 
when writing about music, since the experience of music (and 
any art form) is so clearly personal and subjective. 

We do not agree that Sign O' The Times has only recently 
been accepted as one of the finest albums Prince has ever 
made; the critical reception in 1987 was highly favourable. In- 
deed, many British and European critics were ecstatic, lauding 
the album as the work of a true artist and insisting that it was 
one of Prince's finest moments yet. The only recurring criticism 
was that it was perhaps too eclectic for its own good. 

Robin Gibson of Sounds likened the album to The Rolling 
Stones' 1972 classic double LP, Exile On Mainstreet, and called it 
a "rambling, widescreen delight." He said, "It might be argued 
that if Sign O' The Times were halved, it would be even better. 
But the glittery diversity would be ruined." Similarly, Carole 
Linfield, Record Mirror, praised the musical variety. "There's a lot 
to digest. The first thing that hits you is the sheer richness of it 
all. There's often simplicity, but always with added subtleties, 
There's multiple layers, there's hip-hop and jazz woven into pure 
funk, there's lots of submelodies and heaps of emotion." 

Charles Shaar Murray in Q labelled the album "good fun, 
good music, good sex and good politics." He gave the album a 
top rating and concluded, "He's just made what will almost un- 
doubtedly turn out to be one of the very best records of 1987." 
Writing for the New Musical Express, Paolo Hewitt thought the 
album was somewhat uneven and contained several songs that 
sounded like "vapid and totally underdeveloped" demos. "As a 
reaction to the eighties emphasis on over-production, it's a bril- 
liant statement. In reality, it simply doesn't work. For any artist 
to put out an LP which contains demos would mean end of a 
career. For Prince, it only enhances a career he has so far bril- 
liantly stage-managed." 

The US response was somewhat less positive, but the album 
was still voted the best album of the year and the title track the 
best single of the year in the Village Voice's year-end "Pazz & 
Jop" poll of 220 critics nation-wide in the US. In fact, the album 
became the biggest winner in the poll's history. Only The Clash's 
London Calling, Bruce Springsteen's Born In The USA, and Purple 
Rain had previously accumulated more votes than Sign O' The 
Times. 

So, to say that the album was "greeted with scepticism" at 
the time is more of an opinion than an objective description. 
We also want to emphasise that Emancipation was very favour- 
ably reviewed in UPTOWN (and most of the music press, at least 
in the US). 








Elitism and negativism? 

I check into Pierre Igot's LeGrind news section of 
the official Love 4 One Another website quite often. 
I felt I had to write you about some things that’re 
bothering me. I have nothing against LeGrind's news 
reporting although it's obvious that we aren't getting 
a complete, uncensored picture. No, what's troubling 
me with LeGrind is the attitude of Igot, evident in 
his so-called “commentaries.” They all have one thing 
in common: they attempt to defend The Artist by at- 
tacking anyone who expresses a critical viewpoint or 
voices an opinion that Igot doesn't share. It was re- 
vealing last year when he shelved all reviews of 
Newpower Soul after discovering that most were fairly 
negative - he wrote a lengthy commentary to moti- 
vate his decision. He even had to write a second one 
to explain the first one. Reviews are OK as long as 
they're positive... 

Igot seems to read every single word that is writ- 
ten about The Artist in his mission to defend him 
and protect his followers from critical viewpoints. He 
does seem genuinely committed to the idea of help- 
ing The Artist to control his world, how he's per- 
ceived and how his work is assessed. 

Igot has argued, amongst other things, that criti- 
cism is essentially meaningless since it doesn't im- 
prove art. But that's not the point, is it? Newspapers 
review records, films, plays, etc, because there's ob- 
viously a demand for this. There are music publica- 
tions writing about records, film magazines that write 
about films, and so forth. They're writing for their 
readers, not the artists. People like to read this kind 


of criticism, isn't that validation enough? 

Igot wishes for more humility when people talk 
or write about the Artist, but how much humility 
does he show himself? He's putting himself up as 
the all-knowing "big brother" and judges everyone 
else. Perhaps what makes me most angry is his at- 
titude: all followers of The Artist are ignorant and 
stupid, unable to think for themselves. Why else 
should he spend so much time trying to protect The 
Artist and attack people who dare to say something 
critical? This elitist attitude makes me deeply de- 
pressed. Of course, he's entitled to an opinion, like 
everyone else, but why the constant needs to attack 
and criticise people? Let's make up our own minds 
and stop treating us fans like stupid idiots! We love 
The Artist's music as much as you do and we can 
think for ourselves! 

Imagine someone like Igot in a high position in a 
government in a country — he certainly wouldn't be 
an advocate for free speech or democracy. What 
would happen to those who criticised him? I think 
we have to be very aware of this kind of elitism. So, 
please, stop acting like the "thought police"! 

Think about it, the new media society is amazing! 
Internet is an incredible, democratic tool — anyone 
can express their opinions and reach people all over 
the world. But the new possibilities mean that peo- 
ple have to develop their ability to question what they 
read and hear, and think for themselves. Unfortunate- 
ly, Igot doesn't think Prince/Artist fans are capable 
of this. 


Oli Paulsen 


Obviously, this isn't the first letter we have received concern- 
ing the Love 4 One Another website or Pierre's LeGrind news 
reporting, which merged with the official site this year after 
existing on its own prior to that (he previously maintained the 
news pages on UPTOWN’s website). We have been hesitant to 
publish letters that are too critical because we don't want the 
Letters section to turn into a forum for general complaint and 
"negativity." Still, this letter is fairly representative in that we do 
get many complaints about Pierre's commentaries and his un- 
derlying attitude towards followers of The Artist. However, there 
is not much UPTOWN can do about the situation. We're certainly 
advocates of free speech! 

All we can say is that we wish there were more of a genuine 
bonding and friendship amongst Prince/Artist fans, as well as a 
more free and open climate, in which everyone is entitled to an 
opinion about his work and career without having to endure 
scorn or being accused of “betrayal.” After all, we all care deep- 
ly about The Artist's work and career. 





"U better learn the rules" 

Hello UPTOWM 

We'd like to respond to the commentary "Artistic 
Theft" by LeGrind, i.e. Pierre Igot, posted a few 
months ago on the Love 4 One Another website. We 
found it repulsive, as Igot is basically outlining the 
"rules" for writing about The Artist. According to 
him, the following are the prerequisites for writing 
about The Artist: 

(1) You must be genuinely enthusiastic. 

This means avoiding any kind of criticism, be- 
cause, according to Igot, "It has never been estab- 
lished or demonstrated that ‘free’ (read, “systemati- 
cally critical’) commenting on artistic works was an 
integral part of the creative process.” This, he says, 
is why the right to comment upon an artist has noth- 
ing to do with free speech. Explain that if anyone 
can?! The logic of that conclusion eludes us. Of 
course, we have yet to see a fan-based Prince/Artist 
website, newsletter, or magazine that is “systemati- 
cally critical” — that is clearly Igot’s point of view, 
shared by few. 

If we substitute the word “criticism” for the more 
appropriate “offering an opinion,” there is no ques- 
tion that this is in fact highly important for the cre- 
ative process of most artists. One could even make 
an argument that Prince’s music has suffered a great 


deal from the lack of input and constructive criticism 
from band members and associates. “If you isolate 
yourself from other people’s opinions or adversity, 
there’s no growth,” said Lisa Coleman in Liz Jones’ 
book on The Artist, Slave To The Rhythm. “Maybe 
his band and the people around him are brilliant and 
he just doesn’t listen to them, maybe they don’t know 
how to talk to him. We were really young when we 
were with him.” Besides, who says the aim of 
UPTOWN or any other fan-based organisation is to 
contribute to the creative process? The whole idea is 
irrelevant. 

(2) You must share the artist’s vision. 

Igot explains that this means that you cannot com- 
pile extensive discographies or a “posterography” — 
an obvious dig at UPTOWN. Why? Well, according 
to him, “Not only are such things pretty much use- 
less, but they also promote attitudes and behaviours 
which are actually, indirectly, detrimental to the art- 
ist's ongoing artistic evolution, because they end up 
influencing people's vision and perception of the art." 
Isn't that a vast exaggeration? UPTOWN?'5 influence 
is, after all, pretty limited. 

If discographies and "posterographies" are "pret- 
ty much useless," how important are some of the 
merchandise offered by 1-800-NEW-FUNK, such as 
boxers, perfume, etc? Do we really need that? 

Igot doesn't attempt to explain how to express in 
writing that one shares an artist's vision — it's easier 
to say what you shouldn't do. Perhaps UPTOWN 
should ask him for a more detailed outline of sub- 
ject matters and articles that would be "acceptable"? 

(3) You must have the required writing skills and 
training. 

Igot says that you don't have to be an expert to 
be allowed to write about an artist, but he adds, "the 
lack of skill or training should, at the very least, be 
compensated by some form of genuine enthusiasm 
that transcends the clumsiness of words." So enthu- 
siasm appears to be more important than profession- 
alism in Igot's opinion, which is understandable, be- 
cause otherwise a new official Artist publication with 
input by people like Igot could not possibly live up 
to the rules. 

Isn't it ironic that Igot said to the Sonicnet 
webzine almost on the same day that his commen- 
tary was published, ^I just said that there was al- 
ways a possibility in the future that we might work 
on a magazine, and that, of course, if they 
[UPTOWN] ever decided to join the [Love 4 One 
Another] collective, their expertise in that area would 
then be useful." So, as long as you don't write for 
them, you have no skill or training, but if UPTOWN 
were to write for them, then you suddenly have "ex- 
pertise." 

If you do not obey Igors basic rules for writing 
about Prince/The Artist, it means, "no symbol, no 
lyrics, no pictures, no reproduction of sleeve notes, 
no logos, no fonts, no imagery." The trouble is, 
Prince/The Artist doesn't own every picture ever tak- 
en of him (they belong to the photographer in ques- 
tion); he doesn't own the right to all cover sleeves; 
you can quote lyrics within the context of a review 
or a study, etc. 

We say, "Igot's rules and regulations, no place in 
this nation!” UPTOWN, keep up the great job and 
keep fighting back! We're behind you all the way! 

Iim and Cathryn 


Well, as you know, we did fight back. Of course, The Artist, Love 
4 One Another, igot, etc, do not make the rules; they cannot de- 
cide how or what UPTOWN or anyone else should write about or 
comment on Prince/The Artist. Igot's "rules" are nothing but his 
subjective viewpoint; it’s an opinion, nothing else. As long as 
we're not violating any rules or laws, we're entitled to do what 
we're doing. UPTOWN is a magazine produced for the fans, 
friends, followers, and collectors of The Artist. If you're interest- 
ed, you subscribe or buy the magazine; it you're not, you don't. 
Its as simple as that. There will always be those who find 
UPTOWN "pretty much useless." We can't please everyone. 
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UPTOWN #1 [OCTOBER 1991 }: Nude Tour Report * A Song 4U [songs written by Prince for other 
artists] 9 UPTOWN #2 (January 1 992): Live 4 Live [1991 live appearances] + {ff Gave U Diamonds 
& Pearls [the Diamonds And Pearls album] + A Talented Boy [official recordi ngs] ° Let's Work [re- 
hearsal tapes] - Lyrics 4 UPTOWN #3 (Arrt 1992): What Time Is it? [The Ti me story] * / Got 
Grooves And Grooves Up On The Shelf — Pt. 1 [outtake tapes] ° Dig If U Will The Picture [video 
tapes] * New Position [US and UK chart placings) «Lyrics N UPTOWN #4 {Apri 1992): The Defin- 
itive Prince Bootleg Discography 1 UPTOWN #5 (Jury 1992): Respect [cover versions performed 
by Prince] - Nasty Girls [Va nity 6 story] +! Got Grooves And Grooves Up On The Shelf — Pt. 2 fout- 
take tapes] « Live 4 Live 1991-1992 [live performances 1991 -92] * Hot Thing! [on UPTOWN's pol- 
icy regarding bootlegs] 1 UPTOWN #6 (October 1992): Diamonds And Pearls Tour Report 4 UP- 
TOWN #7 (January 1993): The Funky New Album Entitled Love Symbol [the Love Symbol al bum] « 
Tonight I'm Gonna Party Like It's 1999 [the 1999 album] * Purple Music [unreleased songs] « My 
Name fs Prince [US promo discography] 1 UPTOWN #8 (Apri 1993): / Really Get A Dirty Mind 
[the Dirty Mind album] - Dirty Mind Tour Report The Ryde Dyvine [the Act! and The Ryde Dyvine 
TV specials] - Biffboards [the Joffrey Ballet] 1 UPTOWN #9 (Ju 1993): Act | Tour Report + Car- 
men On Top [Carmen Electra profile] +A Rock Soap Opera [the un used segues from the Love Sym- 
bol album] « Respect it (list of cover versions performed by Prince] | UPTOWN #10 Juv 1993): 
Shut Up! Already, Damn! {Prince's i nterviews] { UPTOWN $11 (Ocroser 1993): Do Believe In God? 
Do! Believe in Me? [the Controversy album] i've Got 2 Sides And They're Both Friends [the philos- 
ophy of Prince] «A King In The Land Of The Rising Sun [Japanese d iscography] * Welcome 2 The 
Dawn [on Prince's new name] * Let's Do It... Interactive [Glam Slam Ulysses] * Open Book [bibliog- 
raphy] ° Lyrics ] UPTOWN #12 (January 1994): Act I! Tour Report » Testin’ Positive 4 The Funk 


A Shame This Ain't A Movie - Then U Could Rewrite My Every Line [deleted movie footage] * Could 
U B The Most Beautiful Girl In The World? [The Beautiful Experience TV film] | UPTOWN 315 (Jury 
1994): The Definitive Prince Bootleg Discography - pt. 24 UPTOWN #16 (OctoBeR 1994): The Spir- 
it’s Calling, Here's The Reason Why [the Come album] « The Interactive Experience [the Interactive 
CD-ROM] * An Extended Member OfThe Royal Household [UK discography] 1 UPTOWN #17 (Jan- 
vARY 1995): Ain't That A Bitch [the Black Album] - A Song 4 U [songs written by Prince for other 
artists - updated]* Standing At The Altar [exclusive interview with Margie Cox] q UPTOWN #18 
{Aprn 1995): Origins Of The Minneapolis Genius [exclusive interview with Pepé Willie] « /t's Auto- 
matic [Australian discography] * Sex Shooters (the Apollonia 6 story] 1 UPTOWN #19 (Ju 1 995): 
The Definitive Posterography fl UPTOWN #20 (Jury 1995): Everybody Wants 2 Self What's Already 
Been Sold [the evolution of The Gold Experience] - isn’t it A Shame This Ain't A Movie - Then U Could 
Rewrite My Every Line — pt 2 [deleted movie footage] - The Glamorous Life [the Sheila E. story] 4 
UPTOWN $21 (OcToser 1 995): All That Glitters Ain't Gold (The Gold Experience album special] : 
The Ultimate Live Experience [1995 European tour report] * Child Of The Sun [exclusive i nterview 
with Mayte] fl UPTOWN #22 (January 1996): This s Not Music... This Is A Trip! [the musical jour- 
ney of Prince] + The “Old” Experience [a look at Prince/The Artist's direction in a recycled con- 
text] * Turn It Up [German discography] - Rock Hard In A Funky Place [interviews with Dez Dick- 
erson and Miko Weaver] 1 UPTOWN #23 (ApriL 1996): Free The Music lupdate on outtakes) + 
2night We Video [the definitive videography] « The VH-1 Experience [the VH-1 Music And Fashion 
Awards and the Love 4 One Another TV film] * The 1996 Japanese Tour Report* The Hawaiian Hon- 
eymoon Experience [the three Hawaiian concerts in February 1996] 1 UPTOWN #24 (Jury 1996): 
Chaos And Disorder Rulin' My World 2day [Chaos And Disorder album special] « Listen 2 Me Peo- 
ple, Eye Got A Story 2 Tell [the wit, metaphors and imagery of Prince/The Artist] * Controversy 
Tour Report - Wet Dreams [the story of The Hookers and Vanity 6] I UPTOWN #25 (Octozer 
1996): The Definitive Prince Bootleg Discography - pt. 3 4 UPTOWN #26 (OctoseR 1996): 2000 
Zero Zero Party Over Oops Out Of Time [the 1999 years] «/ Only Want U 2 Have Some Fun [the 
1999 tour report] * Free [a commentary on The Artist's career] + Our Trip Around The World In A 
Day [the Around The World In A Day album] 1 UPTOWN #27 (January 1 997): Three Hours Of Love, 
Sex And Liberty [three views of Emancipation) Call People Magazine And Rolling Stone [The Art- 
ist speaks] * Sunset In My Heart [Prince at Sunset Sound studio] {n The Flesh [The Flesh sessions 
and unreleased album] 9 UPTOWN #28 (Arni. 1997): | Think i Wanna Dance [the Parade tour 
report] * Call People Magazine And Rolling Stone [The Artist speaks - Part lI] « Spiritual World [the 
spiritual life of Prince/The Artist] - Peaks And Valleys [US chart positions] 9 UPTOWN #29 (Jury 
1997): Ev'ryone, Come Behold Christopher Tracy’s Parade [the Parade album] + Call People Maga- 


Another Charities Tour report] 1 UPTOWN $30 (Ocronrn 1 997): The Definitive Posterography Part 


The Year! [The Jam Of The Year World Tour report - Part I] + Cali People Magazine And Rolling Stone 
[The Artist speaks - Part IV] 1 UPTOWN #32 (Marcu 1 998): Everybody's Here, This Is The Jam Of 
The Year! [The Jam Of The Year World Tour report - Part Il] + This Is What It's Like In The Dream Fac- 
tory [the inside story of the Dream Factory album] * Have You Ever Had A Crystal Ball? [a closer 


chronicle: from Dream Factory to Sign O'The Times] * Daughters Of The Revolution [the story of 
Wendy & Lisa] fl UPTOWN #34 (SEPTEMBER 1998): Newpower Soul Is Here [Newpower Soul album 


Your Mind [Sign O' The Times album special] U UPTOWN #35 (Novemeer 1998): We Should All 
-ome 2gether 2 The Newpower Soul [the August 1998 European tour report] * Desire, Screams Of 
Passion, And... Mutiny! [the rise and fall of The Family] * Conversation Piece (A discussion with Per 
Nilsen about DanceMusicSexRomance] § UPTOWN #36 (January 1999): New Power Soul Lay 
-laim 2 The Booty [the December 1 998 European tour report] * Call People Magazine And Roll- 
ng Stone [The Artist speaks -~ Part VI] * Paint A Perfect Picture [Prince/The Artist Comic Books]? 





Note: UPTOWN issues #1, #2, #3, #4, #5, #6, #7, #8, #9, #13 and #14 are sold out. 
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"The annual subscri ? cription to UPTOWN (5 issues} costs £30. 


"Double (2x) the price if you want a two-year subscription (10 issues), 
OF triple (x3) the price if you want à three-year subscription (15 Issues), 


Ifyou want additional UPTOWN issues (or back issues), the price per issue is £6. 
| BAYS OF WILD costs £30. 
_._ Miprices include postage and packing. 


mamaaa Seething HII ttti sors orana a a a a e i e n MIttrseero nenne a ana 


“Please specify exactly what you are ordering. 





~ -Mllow around four weeks delivery 
A e Med Send your payment by VEL. 
1) cheques made payable to "UPTOWN UK", (2) postal orders, or (3) cash by recorded delivery only to: - 
^ : .PO Box 354 

^; Bromley BRI 3XT . 
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fe annual subscription to UPTOWN (5 issues) costs: Holland: (90, Belgium: Bfr 1600, 
ise h Double (x2) the price if You want a two-year subscription (10 issues), 

OF triple (x3) the price if you want a three-year subscription (15 issues), 

UPTOWN issues (or back issues), the price per issue is: Holland: f18, Belgium: Bfr 320. 


-DAYS OF WILD costs; Holland: f90, Belgium: Bfr 1600. 
| nn Albee inude postage and packing, 
| | .. Please specify exactly what you are ordering. | 


E E Gr C E MENT OTE A A AEA MEER CR: 


i (Allow around four weeks’ delivery.j 


E ov For Belgium: pay by bank transfer to Piet Van Rijckeghem, 
"E s account no. Citibank 953-0199330.61. 


- 75 For Holland and Luxemburg: please send cash (no coins!) to: 
LEN UPTOWN BENELUX/Piet Van Rijckeghem 
^ PO, Box46 
1.75 BE-8780 Oostrozebeke 
Belgium 


o Fax (32156.66.38.79, e-mail: beneluxGuptown.se 
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NORDIC COUNTRIES 
2 CR T The annuaf subscription to UPTOWN (5 issues} costs: 
|. Sweden: 250 SEK, Norway: 250 NOK, Denmark: 250 DEK, Finland: 200 FIM, Iceland: 2.500 (SK. 


p Double (x2) the price if you want a two-year subscription (10 issues), 
; P aT edm m _  ertriple (x3) the price if you want a three-year subscription (15 issues). 


you want additional UPTOWN issues (or back issues}, the price per issue is: 
Sweden: 50 SEK, Norway: 50 NOK, Denmark: 50 DEK, Finland: 40 FIM, iceland: 500 ISK. 


DAYS OF WILD costs; 





| Some 


book for anyone [o a in the life and work of Prince/T he Artist, 
With the book comes a €D- ROM, e contains DAYS OF WILD’ s exhaustive - (too co 


cost " air ait to courte outside of f Europe a accounts for; approx. a a quarter to a ce of the price!) 


o researched... Manically detailed... 
. The New Musical Express. 


For Prince obsessives and anal retentives, the litany oft tour dates should induce c orgasm... Nilsen’ S familiarity with outtake: and alternate sessions is enviable. 
Sounds 


Exhaustive and in-depth survey of the onde s Maestro’ s life and work... Decidedly covetable... A must b os or r for anal-retentive types who feel insecure unless 
: = . they know the name of 
Prince's funk jam performed on June 7, 1985. The ay thing left to compose is the Prince question set for Trivial Pursuit. If anyone is to do it, Per Nilsen should. 
> -o Q magazine 


Many books of this type merely dress up information that most fans already know; the strength of Per Nilsen’ s work is that besides documenting the concerts and 
-records that are familiar to all, | 
he has also dug around to- unearth some new information... Prince fans aniy won't be disappointed.” 
| ron . Record Collector. 


Excellent survey c a f ehreneloglally ananga feats by ti the little big. man from Minneapolis. 
Useful as a reliable book of reference: When/where did he play, when were his records released, who collaborated, etc. 
: Oor p 
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~ phies of: so-called: “bootleg” records that contain unreleased: Prince Aue = a “Se wete pleased ip achieved raseludóm beca prel NEn 
D ^ in andare marketed as Prince albums. However the-agreement allows right ofa publisher to comment freely throughia magazine and website” ^ 
25 UPTOWN to continue to freely comment on the "Artist's unrele as emi- said David Evans, chairman of Hanify & Kings Computer’ taw Group. — = 
WA s and to: discuss bootlégged.sangsand concerts. s = = Hopefully the Artist wilt tetura EER d so Sandton pik. E 
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Sp ‘dividuals inthe Prince community, who actually sell bootleg: records, but - E f alsa,lronitally, because Hove Princes music." Haba Said, Hes oneal - il 
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= 2 Be of DAYS: OF WIED an UPTOWN-produced. in- depth chronicle of Princes — ppe OF change radically, he müst be disappointed" eee = S 
So: entire career. UPTOWNis continuing preparation. oft this work; which will : Since Prince filed the Aawsuit, the vast majority of fans have rated. EC 


—-. contain detailed discussion of Princes released and unreleased music. <  UPFOWN'S defense. Criticism af the artists: lawsuits has b been ans on Ee 
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